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time very much occupied with his own official 
work, suggested that I should take it in hand. 
Later, in a letter to Government, Dr. Burgess, 
the Director General of Archaeological Sur¬ 
veys in India, also suggested that my notes, 
as then forwarded by him to Government, 
might form the foundation of such a guide¬ 
book as was necessary. The Government of 
Bombay Resolutions in connection with the 
matter are IVos, i344ofjtth May i 80 y, 3873 of 
23rd December 1887^ ana 4119of 22nd Novem¬ 
ber 18S8. It is hoped the present little sketch . 
will meet all the requirements of visitors. | 
Drawings, photographs, and full notes have 
l^en made for a large work which will be pub¬ 
lished by Government in the series of volumes 
of the Archsological Survey of Western India, 
and in which, those who wish to study the 
architecture and history of Bijapur, wiii find 
abundant materiais. 


I have to thank Mr, E, J. Ebden, c. 3., 
Coliector of Bijapur, for much heip whiJe I 
was working there ; and certain liiscovcries he 
made in his leisure hours during last monsoon 
have added materially to the stock of infomia- 
rion, Mr, Rcinold, late executive Engineer of 
Bijapur, kindly allowed me to copy a good 
map of the city which he had in his office, and 
which, with additions, b now presented with 
this booit Mr, A. S. MacDonald Ritchie, 
who was for senne time at Bijapur as Assistant 
Engineer, also gave me much assistance; and 
ms minute information respecting the build¬ 
ings, in and around the city, saved me much 
time and trouble in hunting it up for htvself 
My thanks are due to him for xhe ' 
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translation of the old Persian inscriptions by 
Mr- Rchat^k of Bombay has settled many 
doubtful points and addecl new facts, 

] have consulted James Ferefusson and 
Mjradows Taylor's Work, Taylor's Indian 
History, Mr* Silcock^s Gazetteer account, 
Scott's Ferfshta, Grant DufTs History of the 
Maraihas, Bernierp Balda^us, etc., but, more 
especially, for the Historical Outlinct an old 
Persian many script hbto^ which I obtained 
at Bijapur, and which gives a very full and 
accurate account of the Adil Shahis* 
t have purposely avoided classing the build* 
ings in groups in the description of them, for 
in reading the accounts of several mosques, or 
tombs, in succession, there would be much 
repetition. In the text diacritical marks have 
not been used. 

The Itinerary (p. loi) will help visiiors to 
arrange their tours round the town with the 
least loss of time. A scale of fares for public 
conveyances is appended, and will also be 
fi^and useful* 

jalal-ud*din Bangi, a Aluhammadan lad, 
\'ho lives in Bijapiir, knows the city and its 
_ and will be found about the best 

j jjide available. He docs not, however, know 
»{nglish. 

The design impressed on the cover is from 
Inc large wrought iron screen (hat was dug 
%p when excavations were made in die citadel* 

:_l is now framed and placed in the litUe station 
^hurch near the Gagan klahal. 

H* C, 
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GUIDE TO BIJAPUR 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 

G eneral Dencrlptlon ot the etty. — Bijsipurp 
once the capital of the Dekhaot is situat* 
cdj as the crow flies, two hundred and 
forty miles sautlujast of Bombay^ It is 
reached by the Southern Maratha Railway, 
from it^ jtinctioti with the Great Indian 
Penin^^ula Railway at Hot^, near Sholapur^ 
Th^ city is fifty-eight miles -South of this 
junction. The journey from Hotgi is very 
uninteresting^ the line traversingi for the most 
part, long stretches of dr>^ barreni stony soil, 
with liulc vegetation:^ save in the vallcj'S 
of the Bhima and its tributaries which are 
crossed en rxmie. At the fortieth mile from 
Hotgij the line crosses a ridge, at the end of a 
range of low hills^ from which high ground 
the first glimpse of Bijapur is obtained! Far 
away tO the lett^ a small dark, square, object is 
seen, in bold relief, a^nst the sky on the 
southern horizon* This ts th^ great Gol 
Gumbaz, the tomb of Sultan Muhammad, the 
largest building in the Dekhati. It is a very 
conspicuous object for miles from the city 
on cither side, and it has even been reported 
to have been seen from Eagalkot, fifty-si?c 
miles to tliCL south, but this assertion needs 
to twr taken cum grano laiis. From this 
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poiiiCj except for short intermissions^ when 
ihe line descends into the intervening valleys, 
it remsiins in sight, first on one side, and 
then on the other, as the tine changes Its 
direction; and grows larger and largetp and 
more disdnetp as the distance between is 
shortened^ Gradually other large buddings 
rise into viewv, among them being the Jami 
Masjid, the Sat Manjli, the “Two Sisters,’* 
and the lofty gun tower of Haidar Khaiip, 
following each other aEong the horizon, tn 
this order, to the west of the Go! Gumbaz* 
Tlienp further away still to the west, and on 
higher ground, beyond the city, stands the 
white toitib of Pir Amin, with the village of 
Dargapur clustered around it. To the east 
of the Great Dome, and conspicuous among 
lesser buildings and ruins which dot the bare 
looking country without die walls, are the 
unfinbhed tomhof Jahan Bcgam and that of 
Ain-ul-Mulk, with its tvell proportioned dome. 

As the citv is reached, it begins to unfold 
itself, and, when the high ground, fust outside 
the walls to the north, is attained, a grand 
uninterrupted view of the whole town presents 
i^lf. Why such an exposed position fora 
City was selected, t^t had to defend itself 
against ^any enemies, it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive, There is nothing, whatever, in the 
natural features of the ground to give it any 
claim to preference as a suitable site- It 
gradual growth, and Yusaf 
Add Khan found it already an important 
military station when he was sent there as 
Its man dan t and governor. - It was, in- 
tieed, intended, at one tirne, to movir the seat 
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of govern merit to Naurasptir, several miles 
to the west of Bijapur, and Ibrahim 
began to build palaces and fortifications with 
that object; but the ever olTicious astrologers 
stepped in., with their warnings* and the 
project was given up. The whole of the 
eastern quarter of Bijapur Js completely over¬ 
looked and comman Jed by the higher ground, 
which surround-s and is close up to, its walls, 
A few good battencs placed along on these 
ridges, w-ould, in a very short time, lay tJic 
city in ruins: for the gunners, while them* 
selves securely entrenched or hidden behind 
the crestSp would have a clear view of every 
building, and of everything that might be 
going on within the w’^alls. We can only 
suppose that* at the iJme Bijapur was selected 
AS the head quarters of a prot^tnee by the 
Bidar government, guns were litile used, and 
that» for sometime after they did come into 
uSCj they were such primitive weapons, and 
their pracilcc w^as SO bad, that the town 
was compafaiively safe. Wlien, however, 
Aurangzib came down upon it with superior 
artillery, and better scrt'ftJ, the city senan lay 
at his mercy, 

Bijapur has been called the Palmyra of 
the Dekhan. As wtUi Palmyra, the traveller 
comes upon a city of ruins, across miles of 
barren country'. U loses much, now* by its 
easy acccJits, that Palmyra gains by the excite¬ 
ment and dangers of the road. Kot many 
decades ago die likeness was greater. The way 
was not altogether safe from Mamllia free¬ 
booters ^ and when the city was reached, it 
was found well ntgh descried, for few people- 
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lived uHthin its wallsi. The cliarntter of the 
soiK and its scant productiveness^ so far as 
may be seen on the Journey down, and the 
aria stretches of dry' land surrounding the 
city, cause one to wonder how 50 great a 
population, as Bijapur once contained, could 
have been fed- The secret lies not far off^ 
A few miles to the south runs the river Donp 
the valley of which is so fertile that its fertility 
has passed into a proverb i — 

** If Ulc: hAn-«!st df tl^c Don tx g-DOi]„ whtt hUMI e&t h ? 

Jf ha.d^ who vriil imyttiLEi^ lo cat ? "* 

This was* then, tiic main source of supply 
to the people of Bijanur. It was, however^ 
supplemented by produce from the ^'aheys 
of the Bhima and Krishna. 

Meadows Taylor best de^ribes the scene of 
desolation which met the traveller directly 
he entered the walls of Bijapur, not so many 
years ago, But mournful as it is, the 
picture^ue beauty of the combinations of 
the buildings, the fine old tamarind anil 
peepul trees, the hoary ruins, and distant 
views of ihe more perfect edifices^ combine t& 
produce an ever-changing and impressive 
scries of landseipes* Nowhere tn the Deccan, 
not even at Beedar, at Goolburgiih, or in 
the old fort of Golcondah, is there any evi¬ 
dence of general public taste and expeuditurep 
like that proved by the remains in BeejapoOf" 
and for days together tlic traveller, orsketcher^ 
will wander among th^c remains with his 
vp’ondcr still excited and unsatisfied. It is not 
by the grandeur of Lhc ediHces now^ perfeetp 
noble as they are, that the imagination is so 
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much filled* as by the countless other objeots 
ofmcerestm ruin, which far exceed them in 
number. Palaces, arches, tombs* cisterns^ 
gSLicwaySf miRarets, all carved from the rich 
brown basalt rock of the locality, garLandcd 
fay creepers* broken and disjointed fa^ peepul, 
or banian trees, cacht in its turn, ts a gem 
of art, and the whole a treasury to die sketcher 
4)r artist. .... The interior of ihe citadel 
ts almost indescribable, being nearly covered 
with masses of cnormus ruins, now- almost 
shapeless* interspersed with buildings still 
perfect. All those which had vaulted roofs are 
50Und, but all in vrhich wood existed are roofless 
and irreparably ruined .... In the 
citadel the visitorp if he be acquainted with its 
past history* will have many a scene of his¬ 
torical interest shown to him- The court whicli 
the devoted Dibhad Agha, and her my at 
mistress Booboojee Khanum, Queen of Yusuf 
Adil Sliaht clad in ami our, and fighting 
among their soldiers, defended against the 
attempts of the treacherous Kumal Khan lo 
murder the young kin|^ Ismail; the place 
where the son of Kumal Khan stood, when 
the young king pushed over a stone from the 
parapet above, which crushed him to death x 
the window where the dead body of Kumal 
Khan was set out, as if alive, to encourage the 
soldiery in their brutal assault: the place on 
the ramparts where Dibhad Agha threw over 
the ropes* and the Guthful bands of Persians 
and ^loghuls ascended by them and saved 
the Queen and her son. All these will be 
pointed out w"ith every accompanying evidence 
^f probability and truth i as ^velf as the apart^ 
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ment whence the traitor Kish war Khan 
dragged the noble hearted Queen Chand 
Bcebee to her prison at Sattara. Then in a 
lighter vcjn, the visitor will be told of the 
rnerr>' Monarch Mahmood ; he will be shown 
the still entire and e3«quisitely proportioned 
and ornamented room where happy ho^jrs 
were pa^d with the beautiful Rhumba ; and 
though it was much defaced when the Rajah 
of Sattara began with his Own dagger to scrape 
the gilding from the walls, there are still 
traces of the picture of the jovial king and his 
lovely mistress- Such, ano hundreds of other 
tales of wild romance and reality w hich linger 
amidst these royal precinctSt w-ill, if the visitor 
choose to listen to themp be told him by 
descendants of those who took part in them, 
with as fond and vivid a remembrance as the 
Moorish legends of the Alhambra arc told 
there* 

“Forsuch legends of that beautiful memorial 
of past greatness, an interest for all time has 
been created ; but no one has succeeded in 
awakening for Bijaptir any corresponding 
feeling, and far grander as its memorials are* 
accounts of them arc listened to w^ith a cold 
scepticism or indifference which hitherto noth¬ 
ing has aroused. And yet* inspired by the 
effect of these beautiful ruins with the glory of 
an Indian sun lighting up palace and mosr|ue, 
prison and zenana, embattled tower and 
rampart* with a splendour w'hich can only be 
felt by personal eKpericnce, it may lie hoped 
that some eloquent and poetic pen may be 
found to gather up the fieetinj^ memorials of 
traditions which are fast passing awayp and 
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hvcsc them with a. classic interest which will 
be imperishable. Above howeverj these 
n-^ble monuments may ser\^c io lead dur 
countrj^mcn lo appreciate the intellectp the 
tautCt and the hi|rh power of art and execution 
wtich they evinccj to consider their authors 
noi as barbarians* but in the position to vrhich 
th^tr works justly entitled tlicm ^and to follow, 
in ihe history of those who conceived ihein, 
thm Divine scheme of civiJisation and im- 
pro^ement, w hich^ so si rankly and so im- 
prestivety, has been confided to the English 
natios," 

Sin'!e the above was written a great change 
has cone over the city—a change that is snH 
going on* and will continue to do so, until, in 
a few jears hence* those who remm to Jt^ after 
an absence of twelve or fifteen years, will hardly 
recognise it. Of the wisdom of this changi* it 
must be left to individuals to judge for them¬ 
selves, Some, basing their opinions upon 
utility, will welcome the improvemenlSi others 
will deplore the too free hand of the utilitarian. 
The former wiU* no doubt, commend the 
policy which puts to use all that can be used, 
and looks upon any other idea as pure tnaudlin 
sentime.ic; whereas the latter w'lll ever regret 
that old associations, traditional and historical* 
and thcir objects* have, under the guise of 
inodern improvement, been irretrievably se¬ 
parated j that the objects they look up>n arc 
not those of the past ? that the hoarj' old ruins, 
clad m picturesque attire, garnished by natum 
with many a festoon and arreath of creepers* 
are being stripped of the mantle nature has 
wovenfor ihem^ and are either exposed to view 
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in narked ugliness, or are cleared away entirely 
by the hands of convicts. Bm a reaction has 
set in. Government has inten^ted itself m the 
welfare^ and preservation of these g^rand oid 
memorials of a past kingdom's graatnesSi ariJ|, 
aithongh what has been done cannot beimdoic^ 
we shall now see all, that has withstood the 
ravages of time and man, well cared for. At 
present, although the citadel i^ completely 
altered from what it was thirty years ago, the 
rest of the town sull preserves some or it^ old 
aspect. The greater part of it is w^aste ]and, 
strewn with the foundations and r\xhs of 
ho^s which once occupied almost every 
roads and streets, between 
the heaps of ruins of fallen waifs, can, in many 
instances, be clearly traced* Prick*v-pear 
tries to hold possession of every patch of 
waste ground, and Jealously encompaiijes and 
guards the crumbling ruins. It had so over¬ 
run the place, that the local authorities found 
It no easy task to make clt^aranccs in it, for 
wherever it was thrown or burled it soon 
asserted itself again, and started up a fresh 
crop, unless it was dried and burnt. Con¬ 
siderable areas, within the wallSr am tutti- 
vated fields. The present population has 
Spread itself across the west end of the city 
and down about the Jami ilasjid, acd a few 
hamlets are scattered about among its ruins, 

1 he largest suburb is that of Shahapufi witli- 
out the north-western gale. 

r surrounded by a 

lorbJied wall, consisting^of ninety-^ix bastions, 
with ^eir connecting curtain walls, and five 
principal gates, with their fianking Uastions, 
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The have been well built of stone and 
mortar, backed up with a good breadth of 
rarnmed earth between the outer and inner 
casings. Along the top of this is a broad 
platform, run nmg from bastion to bastion 
and over the gates j and this is pnotccled fay a 
high bartlemented walh which rises from the 
top of the curtain walJ, The bastions^ wbich 
arc placed at most regular inter^'als^ are 
generally semi-^:ircular in plan, someiimes 
polygonal, but noivhene square^ Upon thcsCi 
guns were mounted, and gun platforms were 
constructed for them. These are curioiis anti 
well worth eitam I nation. In the centre of the 
paved platform is a small circular holcp for the 
pivot upon which ihe carriage revolvedt and 
at a distance from It, decided by the length of 
gun to be mountedp are two opposite segments 
of a channelled ring, in which the wheels of 
the carrtage travelled as the gun was swung 
round* Connecting the ends of these two 
segments, towards the hack of the gun^ is a 
segmental recoil walh built back at such a 
distance that the cascnble of the gun very 
nearly touches it* When firings this small 
space p bet wen the tTVO* was probably wedged 
upiirmJy in order to counteract the recoil of 
the gun, and prevent undue strain upon the 
pivot* It appears that, in the original con¬ 
struction of these bastions, no cover was 
provided for the gunners^ but it has been 
subsequently added to some, if not allp by 
building a loiv shelter wall round the crest of 
the bastionsp leaving embrasunes* at IntcrvaJs, 
big enough to lire through. Where these 
shelter walb exist, they arc very light and 
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flimsy, and could oFily have affbuded protectioii 
against musket: balls ; shot from catinou would 
have knocked them to pieces quickly- 

The Feringhi Burj, unlike the rest, has been 
built to accornme^ate several small pieces of 
cannon^ one before each embrasure^ mounted 
upon blwks of masonry, and each provided 
with a kind of tiniA-ersal joint, so that it might 
be quickly turned about and pointed in any 
direction. Outside the walls, and running 
nearly the whole length round themp is a deep 
broad moat, and, beyond this, can still be traced 
remains of a covert way. 

The Qates.—-The principal gates arc five— 
the Makka gate on the west, the Shahapur 
gate at the north-west corner, the Bah man i gate 
on the north, the Allahpurgate on the east, 
and the Fateh gate on the south-east. They 
arc Well protect!^ by Hanking bastions, double 
gales, and covered approaches. The Fateh 
gate was originally known as the Mangoli gate, 
called after the town of that namcp twelve 
miles distant, to which the road through 
tt led. But when Aurangzib entered the 
city in triumph by it, he ordered that it 
^ould, thencefonh, be called the Fateh 
Darwaja or Gate of Victor>\ The Makka gate 
has, subsequently to its erection, been further 
Strengthened and fortified, upon its inner side, 
and has been Converted into a small strong¬ 
hold, s^e against enemies within or without* 

U IS said to have been further added to by the 
Peshwa's government, probably as better 
for their Small garrison and revenue 
offices. The British, on taking o^er Bijapur, 
also located their Government Offices-in this 
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place, until later conversions, of some of tht 
old buildings of ilic ciiadel, provided them 
with better accommodation. It has been occu¬ 
pied by a school [t is a great pky that this fine 
old gale should not be open<^ out and used» 
It is the natural outlet^ on the west^ to the long: 
road that traverses Bijapur from east to west; 
and which road now, just as it abuts upon the 
gateway, and seeks exit^ is diverted at Hghl- 
angleSt and follows the wall four hundred 
yards further to the north, before it reaches 
the smaller Zohrahpur gate. 

In addition to these five principaf gate$^ 
there are several smaller ones^ among whicK 
are the Zohrahpur gale, between the Makka 
and Shahapur gates, and the Padshahpur gatCp 
now In disuse^ on the east, near the railway 
station* There were also numerous diddist or 
small posterns, leading out into the ditch. 

The whole circuit of the walls measures 
about six and a quarter miles^ and the whole 
area, within them, is about 1^300 acres or two 
and a half square miles. 

The Arkillah* or Ci^del walls, with a circuit 
of one and a tenth mile, were very similar in 
arrangement to the outer walls. More than 
half of these have been levelled and cleared 
away, but it is probable iJiat there were three- 
gates—one still existing on the south, one on 
the west near the Sat Manjb, and one on the 
north. There is another, which is still used 
on the east;, opposite the Asar Mahal, but it is 
a postern. On this side^ an arched viaduct 
connected the interior of the citadel with the 
Asar Mahal, just without its Walls, and was 
* PrDb«bl}F AfkD'ttKh, or Ark Attala, lJn« '* Cudb of 
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iL5^d when the Asar Mahal its first and 

original purpose—a ha]] of justice. 

The Waterworks.—The watenvorks of Bija- 
pur, like those of almost all old ^luhammadan 
towns, were, in their day, perfect; abundance 
of pure wholesome water was brought into the 
aty from two principal sources—one from 
Torweh, four miles to the west, and tlie other 
from the Begam talao to the south. These 
sourceSp being without the walls^ could easily 
be cut off by an army investing the city; but 
this contingency was evidently foreseen and 
met by the pbntifuJ distribution of tanks and 
wclU within the walb, supplied from these 
sources, and which* when once filled, w^ould 
render the besieged independent of die 
BoufM for months together. Wherever the 
remains of Muhammadan buildings arc met, 
this characteristic marks them all. They had 
a special fondness for the presence of waier^ 
Ibey knew full well, and appreciated, the 
coohng efifect of tanks and cssterns of cold 
water within and around their dwellings. 
These, together with cool chunam or marble 
pavements, covered in with thick masonry 
Walls and roobp afforded a lus^urious retreat 
from the glare and scorching heat of a summer 
sun. In their palaces, even in cool subier* 
ran^n vaults, they had their chLinam-lincd 
taths and fountains. In the Sat Manili they 
had at least one basin or hath on each floor. 
With octagonal, ^uarCp or fluted sides \ and, 
away upon the highest storey now remaining, 
are traces of a bath. Their palaces usuatTy 
had a large square tank within the wall^ 
enclosure^ It may be seen in the htined 
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Mlaces of Fateh Khan and Mustafa Khan, 
The resert'oir of the latter was filled from a 
well close hy, the water bein^ drawn up by a 
mot into an elevated cistern, from which tt ran 
to the tank through earthen pijues set in 
masonr}\ Traces ofthese may be seen from the 
well to the tank. When the tank was filled to 
the brim^ the water w^as allowed to run off 
dowm^ shallow stone channels, in different 
directions^ through the garden that sur¬ 
rounded it ‘ and, to give a prettier effect to the 
running wateri the floor of the channel u-as 
cut into zigzag ridges, against which the 
water struck and retvundca in thousands of 
little ripples. These ripple stones were, in 
many instances, of very much more complicat¬ 
ed patterns. Lying about the Anand Mahal 
are several fragments of these^ They are 
divided into large compartmentSp and each of 
these is channelled into the plan of a ma^e or 
labjTinth. The water entered at one end, 
and travelled through all these channels, in 
and out, redoubling on itself a dozen titnes; 
finally it flowed out at the opposite end into 
another, wdicre it bad to go through the same 
meandenngs. The effect must have been ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty, for the divisions between the 
channels are vn^ry narrow, just enough to 
separate the two streams of watcr^ on cither 
side, running in different directions^ Then 
again, in some, the water is made to beat 
against innumerable little fishes^ carved in 
ail sorts of positions, in high relief| on the 
floor of the channcL 

There is a^curions little building, well worth 
an irtspection, in the south east comer of the 
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town, not far from the Jami Masjid, called 
Mubarak Khan's MahaL It was built entirdy 
for a display of waterworks. It was a three 
storeyed pavilion- The lower storey is square^ 
the next octagonab and the upper, a small one^ 
supports the dome. Water was carried all 
through the building in pipes buned in the 
masonry* Around the plinth is a row of 
peacock brackets^ which are ebanndled along 
their tops^ and out through the mouths of the 
peacocks* Behind them, on the plinth, are two 
tows of pipcSf which supplied them with water. 
Around the next storey was a cornice, some of 
the brackets of which were chanclled in the 
same manner, and in the dome arc holes at 
intervals which arc the outlets of small pipes. 
When the water was turned on^ itspouted from 
all these brackets and the domet and fell into 
a cisternp in the midst of which the pavilion 
stood, in the second storey w^as a small 
cistern^ and* what appears to be the remains 
ofafounEaln, occupies the floor of the third. 
On the roof of the small building, beside this 
one^ was a large shallow tank j and in the 
bottom of this* and let into the ceiling, is a 
large circular slab pierced with holes* This 
was Intended as a shower bath. There are 
several of these buildings out at Kumatgij 
about ten miles cast of Bijapur, which wdll he 
described further on. 

From the Torweh direcuoTif tlie water was 
brought towards the ci^ by a great subter¬ 
ranean tunnel. A curious thing about this 
tunnel is, that it is built up on one side 
duly, the other side being the naiural 
wall through which it is cut* The reason of 
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this is that the $crata of rock and mummf 
through w^hich the tunnel passes^ dips from 
south to northp so that tiie waEer. percolating 
down through the strata^ falls into the tunnel 
and is caught, the fuasonry on the opposite 
side preventing its escape again. The stream 
is thus considerably increased by the addition 
■t gains on its ^vay to the dt}^ It b vaulted 
over and its direction can be traced very 
easily by the masonry air shafts at regular 
intervals along its route. 

From the Begam talao, on the south of the 
the w^atcr is brought in through earthern 
pipes, '^ese pipes are in short lengths* being 
made W'lth a shoulder^ on one end of each 
lengthy into which the ne3iE pipe fits, the whole 
(King then embedded in concrete* Along the 
line of these pipes, at inten^alst arc tall open 
water tow^ersp built for the purpose of relieving 
the great pressure there would otheradse be 
in tfie pipes* 

The principal tanks and wells in the tow'n 
arc the great Bauri^ the largest and most 
important; the Chand Bauri near the ShaJia- 
pur gate; the Bari and Mubarak Khan's Bauris 
in the south-east: the Masaand Xim Bauris 
in the north-east quarter of the citv; the llal 
and Magar BauKs; and the Jami Afasjid Baud 
to the south of the Jami Masjid. There were 
many other large ones, the ruins of which may 
he seen, but they have been neglected, and 
now hold no water^ 

Bijapur Afchitecture.—Bijapur suddenly 
sprung into existence as an important factor 
in the affairs of Deklian^ rapidly attained the 
highest* rank among its statest and just as 
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suddenly collapstd. It enjoyed the dignity of 
a the seat of the Adil Shahis, for two 

hundred yearst atid then surrendcreti its litjcrty 
to the overwhelming power of DehU; and was 
thenceforth compelled to take the subordinate 
rank of one of its numerous dependencies. 

It may be p well to insert here a list of the 
Kings of ByapuTp with their dates^ and the 
names of the principal buildings ascribed to 
them. 

Yusai? Aoil Suah $10.)—The first 

enclosure of the citadel or ”Arjc"f the | 
DekhanT ItJgah ; and YusaFs old jami mosque ' 
(Asen Beg's mosque). 

Ismail Adil Shah (1510—i534.)^Thc ' 
Champa Mahal (1521). i 

Mallu Adil Shah, (1534, deposed-)—No 
works, 

Ibrahim (L) Adil Shah (1534—1537,)“ 
Mosqueat Ibrahjmpur(i526} j the Sola Thami 
Mahal (1528); strengthened the fortifications 
of the citadel; the Gnaltb Masjid ; and the old 
Jami Mosque near the tomb of Hazrat JaHar 
Sakkaf (r55i). 

Ali ( 1 .) Adil Shah (1557 —1580,}— His owd 
tomb in the south west quarter of the ci^'; the 
city walls and fortifications (1565) : the Gagan 
Mahal (1561); the Chand Baiiri; and the 
commencement of the great Jam! Masjid 
( 1537 )- 

Also the fortifications of Shahdurg (iSSS); 
and pan of the fortified walls of Raichor (1570)* 
( 11 *) Adil Shah (1580^16:^6)-- 
The mausotekim of Taj Suitana^ called the 
Ibrahim Rauza (1626) i Sat Manjli or Sat 
Khan*ka Mahal (1583)^ the Haidar Bur] (15S3); 
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<^ 5 S?): the Anand 
Mahal (1589) 1 the hangat or Nauras Mahal 
and other buildings at Nauraspur (1599 to 
}6u) j and the Taj Bauri j6ao). 

MoHAMaiAo Adil Shah (r62&—1656)_ 

His own tomb, the great Gol GujiiUk ; the 

tioPo?rIfJT ('*51): the decora- 

Mahal and the Asar 

Ali (tl.) Amt Shah (j 656 ~je?a.>—The 
cornmencement of his own tomb, lo the north 
of me citadel; and the rebuilding of a lencth 
of the city wails close beside the Landa Kasha 
bastion (1662.) 

StKAHSAK Adil Shah (1672—1686), No 

WOflfS* 

The real building period of Bijapur did not 
commence unlit An (I.) Adil Shah ascended 
the ma^ad He was a great patron of tJie 
^ and welched artists and learned men to 
bis capital. One of the first buildings under¬ 
sell was the Jami Mosque, which, for 
simpiicjty of design, impressive grandeur, and 
the hush of its corridors;, stands tin- 

hnn!!^* if* proportioned 

building in the city. It was after Alt Adtl 

tohah laden with spoils, returned from the 
great battle of Talilcotand the destruction of 
Vyayanagar, tliat the walls and fortifications 
ot ilic city were taken in hand and completed 
portions rt'tnc allotted to each of his generals 

I ^botis of the same. The 

the first 

attempt to bring water into the town, are 
asenbed \o him, ' ^ 

4 
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Ibrahim ll- followed up the good example 
of his father, and continued to adorn the city 
with some of its most ornate buildings- He 
raised the elaborate pile of the Ibrahim 
the most picturesque group at Bijapur- 

Muhammad^ who succeeded him^ has left 
us one of the greatest domes the world has 
seen, over his own tombt the Gol Gumbaz- 

Alt IJ,^ who followed, being determined to 
outdo them all^ commenced his own mauso¬ 
leum on so grand a scale that he had not time 
to complete it ere his death dispensed the 
workmen;^ and it remains a splendid turnip a 
lasting monument to his ambitiom With 
ibis tomb ended, virtual^f the building age of 
Bijapur^ It Nourished msm ihc laying oF the 
foundation stone of the Jam! MasjiJp about 
1537, to the death of Ali 11 . in 167^1^ a hvm- 
d'r^ and thirty five years- 

In the Jams Mas]id we have the style, which 
is so peculiar to BijapuTp coming upon us in its 
full development, in its purest and best form. 
It W'ould appear that not only the style, but its 
architects, were impoitedt and that subsequent 
buildings were erected, upon the lines laid down 
by these men. by their descendents and local 
builders who copied them. It is a f^c that no 
subsequent building is equal to diis one for 
its perfect proportions. The art weakened, 
and a sign of this is the lavish and profuse 
ornament which was spread over some of the 
later buildings. 

The domes of Bijapur are, as a rulej lost^ 
infernally, in their own gloom ; they have 
seldom any clerestory lightSp and, w'hcrc they 
do exist, as in the mosque at the" Ibrahim 
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Rauza, they are too low. The domes of Ah- 
medabad are raised above the general roof 
upon pilJar?, and the light and air are freely 
admitted. In some of the high stilted domes 
here, the ceiling carried up so far, inside 
of them, that n h almost impossible to see 
them for the gloom which ever fills them ; 
mcy are more like great dark circular caverns 
hanging over hcao. In these cases, which 
are so frequent, the best corrective would have 
^en double doming, the inner or lower dome 
forming the ceiling. But this device is met 
with nowhere, save in the Ibrahim Rauza, 
where a curious flat tjitervcning ceiling, be¬ 
tween the floor and dome, takes the place of 
an inner dome,* and which really produces a 
second storey. As a rule, the interior was 
saenneed to the exterior without any attempt 
being made to correct the defect. Where the 
diameter of the domical ceiling is great com¬ 
pared with its height, as tn the best e-xamptes, 
Jight enough admiticd show IJl^^ ceilings ; 
put ’there are scores of examples where the 
interior heiglit is from two to three times the dia- 
rneter of the dome, so that little light can reach 
them, and they are thus great hollow cylinders. 

It may be mentioned, in connection with 
the domes, that all those of the state buildings 
of Bijapur are, or have been, siinnDunied with 
b^cn finials bearing the crescent, the Turk¬ 
ish emblem, declaring the origin of the Adil 
Shahi famity. 
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The atchcs as a rule, iwo-ccntredi. 

Sometimes they are struck from a single centre; 
and the curves are earned up from the spring'* 
ingtoa point In the haunches, whence tan* 
gents are struck to the crown. This is the 
prevailing farm of arch, but others are in use 
as well. We find the true ogee arch* the 
Gothic archp the segmental, and, in one case 
at least, an almost fiat arch. They arc some* 
times built with rough voussoirst and some* 
times corbelled forward from the adjoining 
masonry. They are often ornamented with 
richly moulded cusps, as in All Shahid Fir's 
mosque* and then look particularly vvelL 
Another prominent feature are the gracefiil 
minarets, that Hank the mosques and rise 
above the corners of some of the tombs.^ These 
are, with the exception of a pair* which are 
rather towers than minarets, attached to the 
Makka mosque, entirely ornamentalj they arc 
not Itke the Ahmcdahad and Gujarat ones* 
receptacles for staircases leading to galleries 
round ihemi at different heights* from which 
to call to prayer. They are purely ornamental 
adjuncts to the fa^de, and are rather more 
attenuated than timse of Gujarat. 

Excepting in the case of the two converted 
Hid. iti temples in the citadel* and the guard* 
rooms at the gateway* there is no other 
example of the pillar and lintel style which 
was practised so much in Gujarat- 
The Odl Oumlia^.—By far the largest and 
most conspicuous building in Bijapur is the 
mausoleum of Muhammad Adil Shah (or Mah¬ 
mud as he is sometintes calied.) In the time 
of the *‘Merty Monarch,'* Bijapur attained its 
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aeniih of architectural greatne^. Luxury held 
her court within its walls and the Sultan and his 
nobles worshipped at her shrine. One of the first 
concerns of the king, on ascending the matnadi 
was the building of his own tomb i and this he 
set about at once, so that he might complete it 
before be died. In this there was, naturally, 
great rivalry, for each monarch wished to leave 
such a tomb behind him as would eclipse Uiose 
of his predecessors^ leave no room for improve¬ 
ment to his successors, and so single out his 
name conspicuously from them all. And Mu¬ 
hammad certainly succeeded in doing this in a 
manner bevond anything alttmpied before or 
after hirn. Ibrahim II., his father, had Just been 
buried tn his own tomb, the like of w hich was 
not to be found anj-where in the Dckhan. ^Vith 
its lavish abundance of decoration, gilded and 
gorgeously- coloured, its slender and grncelut 
Ttiifian^tSi it^i exquisite prcporticnSf and its 
surroundings ot gaidtrs^ it made his 

faliier^s simpli-ten^b sink inlo in&^ignilii:aniL'L% 
and become a hovel beside it- Hen* v^asa ru^zlcs 
for this Old King Cole/* Hew he to 
surpass it? In this last work^ the architects 
and builders had dene iheir veiy best; they 
could do no more in that line. 1 he only thing 
left to him^ iheni was to subslitute quaniity lor 
qualiiy. If he could not surpass Ihe delicate 
chiseilmgand laccHkc balustrades of ihe Jbra- 
hirti Rauxa, he would, at least, build such a 
tomb as would, by its iirrmense size, dw arf this 
and every other building in the ci(y—-a temb 
that w'ould arrest the eye frein every quarter 
for miles around, and carry w i(h it th^ name 
of Mubammadp the great Sultan Muhammad. 
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The general appearance of the building is 
that of a great cube, surmoiiinted by a huge 
hemispherical dome, with an octogonal tower 
at each of its four comers, these being crown* 
cd by smaller domes. The only prominent 
feature on the faces of the building is the £rcat 
deep overhangiftjf cornice* which^ at a nigh 
level* runs round all four sldes+ The door- 
wavs, small lancet windows, and surface dicco- 
ration» by no ineans assert themselves, and| 
from a short dis^nce off* are hardly noticed 
on the bare looking walls. The monotonv 
of this* however, is broken by the towerst which 
are riddled with arched openings from base to 
summit—seven in each of the seven stories into 
which each tower is divided. The crest of the 
walls* above the cornice, is crenellated. The 
diameter of the dome is rather less than the 
breadth of the building* A winding staircase 
ascends in each of the corners of the building 
just where the towers abut on to it, and^ com¬ 
municating with each storey of the towers^ at 
last leads out on to iJic flat rooh betweren the 
oomers and the dome. Passages lead from 
the roof, through the thickness of the dome, 
into the whispering gallery’ around the interior 
of the same. * 

The dome is practically a hem inhere of 
124 feet 5 inches intertor diameter* The thick¬ 
ness of the same at the .springing is lo feet, 
whilst near the crown it is g feet. Thus 
the total external diameter at the springing 
is 144 feet* The curves of the surface are 
nowhere perfect, so that the measurements 
taken .^ross different diameters vary several 
inches* The great compartment below, which 
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is covered by the dome, is 135 feet 5 inches 
square at ihe floor levels and this gives an 
area of iS,337'67 sqtiare feet, from which 
^ wc take 228^32 square feet for the project¬ 
ing angles of the piers Cnairj^ing the cross 
arches, which stand out from" the walls into 
the floorp ti^'o on each faccp wc get a total 
covered area, u n intemi pted by su ppo rts of any 
kind* of iS,so9-35 ^uarc feet. This is the 
largest space covered by a single dome in the 
worldp the next largest being that of the 
Pantheon ai Rome, of 15.83:3 square feet. 

The total exterior height of the building, 
above the platform on which it stands, is 
feet 6 inches exclusive of the wooden pole 
at the top. But tliiSp when it held the gilt 
finialp formed part of the buildingp and an¬ 
other ft feet must be allow-ed for itj this would 

f ive an extreme height of 206 feet 6 inches* 
he interior height from the level of the 
floor* around the tomb platform, to the top of 
the domCf is 178 feet. The drop from the 
gallcfy to the floor below is 109 feet 6 inches. 

In this colossal mausoleum w^e have tha 
system of the p^ndttf/hvs^ ti$ed with such 
CTect throughout the Bijapur buildings, dis¬ 
played to its greatest advantage. Theoreti¬ 
cally there b no limit to the ske of the 
building that could be raised and covered in 
on these principles. But, tviih the material 
the Bijapur builders had^ it is very doubtful 
whether they could have erected a larger 
building without great risk of accidents* Hero 
they had no trouble with their foundations for 
they had selected a spot where the solid rock 
comes to Che surface, and the w^hole of the 
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foilndatiojis planted upon iL One of the 
greatest troubles and dskSp that of subsequent 
unequal settlings that the bullderft of great 
and heavy worl^ have often to contend wiLh| 
did not exist here. 

In a splierital roof intersected with groined 

compartment^^ 
the term ^ 3 ^-* 
was 

applied £o the 
surfaces includ- 
ed between 
such comparts 
ments. The 
same term is 
applied to the 
surfaces includ¬ 
ed in the angles 
formed by a 
groined vault¬ 
ing at its 
spring,'" It is in the latter sense that it is 
used in the Bijapur buildings. The 
/rfWjT arc thus a result of cro^s arching or 
groining- The accompanving diagram ex¬ 
plains the arrangement. A BCD is the square 
room to be Covered in. Points are taken in 
the tt-aUs at E, F, G, H, K. L, Mp and N so 
that they form the corners of an octagon. At 
these points buttresses of piers am built up 
the walls to carry arches. The iaiter are 
then thrown across, from one pier to an al¬ 
ternate piefi so that the arches^ thus construct¬ 
ed, form, in plan, two intersecting squares 
EQK^M and FHLN, and the crowns of all the 
arches fall upon a circle inscribed within these 
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squares, and carf}' the dqme which may be as 
small, in internal diameter^ as Utb circle. it 
will thus be seen that the dome rests directly 
upon the crowns of thearchest which are al¬ 
ways pointed ; and the formefi being a solid 
mass of concrete, like a shellf wdth no loose 
vDussoirs, rests as a dead weight upon the 
crowns of the arches, conveying no outivard 
thrust to them. The lines joining iJic inter¬ 
sections and points of the arches, and the 
comers of the outer square, Cut up thc spaccp 
between the circle and these comers, into a 
number of concave spherical triangles* These 
arc the 

On the great raised platform in the centre of 
the builditigp under the dome, are the counter¬ 
feit tombs of Ihc grandson of Sujtan Muham- 
madp his younger w ife Arus Bibi, the Sultan 
himself, his favourite mistress Rhumba, his 
daughter, and his older wife, in ibb order 
from cast to west. The real tombs* where die 
bodies lie, are in the vaults immediately tetow 
these, the entrance lo W'hich is by a staircase 
under the western entrance. Over Muham¬ 
mad's tomb is erected a wooden canopy, _ 

A most rentarkabie feature of this building 
is its w hispering gal Jeiy. ThiSp as menUoned 
before, runs round the interior of the dome cn 
a kvel with its springing, and hangs out from 
the walla into the building. It is about ri 
feet wide* the dome itself forming the back 
wall of the same. On entering the building 
one IS struck with the loud echoes that fill the 
place zn answer to his footfall; bui these 
sounds arc much intensilied on entering the 
gaJier>% The footfall of a single person is 
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enough to awaken the echoes of the tread of a 
its^ment; strange weird sounds, and mocking 
whispers, emanate from the n-all around. Loud 
laughter is answered by a score of fiends, for, 
upon our entrance, the elfin band retreated 
prtcipitatcly behind the plaster of the waJI. 
The slightest whisper is heard from side to 
side; and a conversation can be easily earri^ 
on across the diameter of the dome, in the 
loft-est undertone. A single l^d clap is echoed 
over ten times, distinctly, w 
Instances of mukipJe echoes, such as this, 
the Pantheon, the tomb of xVfetella, the 
wife of Crassus, which is said to have repeated 
a whole verse of the j^neid as many as eight 
dmes, and the vrhispering galleiy of St. 
Paul s, Jt is not at all likely, as some sup. 
pose, that the architect of this building had 
the production of a good echo in view* when 
he constructed the dome, for it is no more 
than a duplicate of many a dome tn Bijapur, 
on a much larger scale^ with nothing c^tra 
about it in any way. The echo was, no 
doubt. 3 purely natural result of the sisie of 
Uie dome. In the smaller domes we get what 
IS ^llcd resonance, their diameters not being 
sufficientiy great to allow of a distinct echo. 
It requires rather more than 65 feet, between 
a pcfMn and the reflecting surface, so that the 
sound, on return, may reach his ear imme- 
diatelv upon the dying out of the original 
sound, and so create the tmpresston of a 
^ond sound—an echo. If a greater distance 
intervenes, the echo is more distinct, as more 

sound from the 
reflected sound. If the distance is less, no 
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distinct echo rcsultSp as the original and re¬ 
flected sounds overlap and produce a confused 
sound or f^csonance^ 

From the roof of the tombj. surrounding 
the domep a most extensive view of tlie 
whole city is obtained. To the south-we^t 
is the Jam I Masjidji conspicuous among its 
surrounding buildings; more to the west may 
be seen ^lustara Khan's mosque^ the Asar 
Mahal, with its great open fronli and the 
many huildmgs in the citadel, most promi¬ 
nent, among which* is the An and MahaL 
Directly is^ first, the unfinished mauso¬ 
leum of All (II.) Adil Shah* with ft$ rows of 
skeleton arches* then the lofty Haidar Buij* 
with the old Dekhani Idgah beside it. Away* 
beyond the walls* arc the domes and minar^ of 
the Ibrahim Rau^, and the white dome of the 
Amin Dargah with the Sara! (Jail) and scores 
of surrounding buildings. Out to the east is 
the unfinished tomb of Jahan Bcgam and the 
tomb of Ain-ul-Mulk, 

Over the south doorwa}^ belovr, and inside, 
there is a large boldly cut inscription fn three 
compartments. Each of these three sccdons 
is a complete sentence in itself, and each^ on 
computing the values of the Persian letters* 
gives the date AJi. ro6; (A.D. 1656)* the 
date of Muhammad's death- These sentences 
arc 

•* The <^tvJ of MuhAmnuul tuu beconw 
'' >!vh»tniTiad Sullan whose i* In fnnuJis^" 

“ The abode of peiu;# betam* MtihiiHUBiid Shah.*' 

The portion added to the back, or north 
side, of die building, is said to have been In¬ 
tended m aflbrd a testing place for Jahan 
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Begam, the Queen of Muhammad Shah, but, 
whaievcr it was built for, it was never finished 
and never oocupinsd. An inspection of the 
ma^nry shows that it was added after the 
main building was erected. In building the 
walls of the Gol Gumbaa, the builders appf*ar 
to have first erected four great arches, and 
then to have Walled up their open spaces, so 
that an addition, such as the above, could 
have been easily added at any subsequent 
time, and the filling in, under one of the great 
archM, knocked out, to give access to it, with¬ 
out impairing the building. Below it, is a 
vault, corresponding, in plan, to the upper 
enamor, w^hich goes far to show that it was 
intended fora tomb. 

Standing Out before the Gol Gttmhaz, on its 
south side, is the great gateway, over which 
the A'agarkAatta, where tlie music was 
played at stated times. It appears never to 
been finished, as its fftmsrs not 

Mrricd up beyond the roof. This has now 
been converted into a Museum, co house 
objecte found in Bijapur and the countrv 
round. ^ 


On the west, and standing on the edge of 
the piaifbmi, is the w-ell proportioned mosque 
attached to the tomb, which was, for many 
^ * travellers' bungalow, until 
1 -ord Curaon rescued it from this degrading 
use and caused it to be vacated and restored! 
It IS an elegant building with a rich, deep 
cornice, but much damaged, and slender wclJ- 
proportioned minarets. The stairways leading 
to the TTOf. M in most of the Bijapur mosqueg, 
c in the thickness of the end walls. In this 
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they differ veiy miich from the Ahmedabad 
buiidingSi where the stair is» almost invari¬ 
ably, a spiral passage winding up through 
the minarels. Two adjuncts were necessary 
to every Muhammadan tomb^ namely, a mos* 
que and a tank. Here we find two tanksg one 
fkfore the main entrance to the tomb, and an¬ 
other bclwcen the latter and the mosque. The 
general style^ fini5h:r and proportions of this 
mosque shew clearly that it was not due to the 
want of canning artisans that the Gol Gum^ 
baz was built so plainly, and was covered with 
plaster, instead of being decorated with a 
profusion of dhiselled stone-work. Moreover, 
there are parts about the great tomb itself, the 
great cornice, and the cornices of the little 
wwnrs on the top, which indicate the pre¬ 
sence of skilled workmen in stone. Itsseve* 
rity of outline and decoration was thus 
designedly so^ and was the outcome of an 
ambition to overshadow all previous work by 
simple mass, which has resulted, almosti in 
cluiTisiness. 

The Jami Masjid.—This building, the princi¬ 
pal mo$qtie in the city, is situated m the 
middle of die south-east quarter of the town* 
It Stands upon the south side of the road 
leading from the Allah pur gate to the citadcL 
Including the great open courtyard, embraced 
tjcLwccfi its (wo wings» it occupies the greatesi 
area of any building in Bijapur—about 91,000 
square feet to the bases of the towers at the ends 
ot the wings, beyond which there is a further 
extension up to the eastern gateway, bringing 
(4 p the total covered area to 1 16,100 square feet. 
The main building, the mosque proper, is built 
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across the west ^n<J of the g:reat ccuit* The 
massiire square piers, which support the roof* 
divide the length of the facade into nine bays, 
and the depth into five* which w^ould give a 
total of forty-five bays in the body of the 
mosque ; but nine in the centre are taken up 
by tlie open space under the great dome, ile., 
the four central piers being absent* a great 
square area is enclosed by the surrounding 
twelve piers. Over this spacCi and towering 
above the flat roof* rises the dome. A fuU 
description of the manner in which this^ and 
the majority of the Bijapur domes* are sup¬ 
ported has already been given in the account 
of the Gol Gumbar. 

The dome of the Jamt Masjid is generally 
looked upon as the best proportioned in Bija¬ 
pur. It is a true dome, and is ooIt what many 
are in the town* a sham; it is the roof of a 
domical ceiling. Perhaps ive test it too much 
by European models when passing such 
favourable judgement upon it^ The bulbous 
domCp so characteristic of Saracenic archi¬ 
tecture* is foreign to Chrisleudom^ Our 
domes are, as a rule* segmentah or are in¬ 
tended to appear so when constructed. Now 
the Jam I Masjid dome is segmcntal+ hence it 
pleases the EurDpean eye more titan the bub 
bous ones do. But this is hardly a fair way of 
judging it. As an eicamplc of Saracenic 
architecture! it must be judged by w-hat Is best 
in that order* and* using this testf it will pro¬ 
bably be found to err as much in being too 
flat, as many others do by being too elongaiecl 
and strangled at the neck. It would have 
been improved had tt been raised four or five 
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feet out of the square upon which it rests* 
One of the most perfect in outline*, as a 
Saracenic dome, is Lhai over the tomb of Afn- 
u1-Mulk\ to the east of the town ; andt next 
to this, IS that of K ha was Khan's tomb^ one 
of the “Two Sisters/’ 

The intenor of the mosque, save the deco^ 
rated mekrab^ is severely plain. There is a 
quiet simplicity about it which adds much to 
tJie impressive solemnity of the place^ The 
walls and piers arc all faced with white plaster* 
Hig^h up m the back walls, and the walls of 
the w^ingSt b a row of small windows, lilEed 
with geometric tracery in perforated stone. 
Before the mehrnb hangs a great thick curtain, 
and« when this is drawn aside^ a sight of 
gorgeous splendour is revealed* The w^hole 
front and recess of \h^ fneArab is covered with 
rich gilding upon a coloured ground. There 
are representations of tombs and minarets^ 
censers and chains, niches with books in them, 
vases with llDWcrs,and the whole b interspersed 
With hands and medallions bearing inscrip¬ 
tions. These are as folJowrs:— 

Plai-'t? Ui> truii in lifi? t fl 1% bwl 

" THrrr h jkj rr*t in ihm lran.^!i^L■^^y W4>rid." 

** Tbe world i^ very plcajilii^ (o r!i* 

■’ LUti all but ll ii iiOl 

Ualjit Vaqqliv ■ Hn.'qqt uT tlse imo!M:|;UG, Jtiad ItbC 
ol Sullan ^tuhrunniAfl ccrniploled itvc 
Tncufqiifr.'’ 

** 'thin aPHi w'drlc wrjw dcfic by 

order of the Sidlan Muhqmfflitd AdB Sliakp 
A.H* 1 * 15 -" (A.D. 

As the mosque was commenced by Ali (!) 
Adil Shah h will thus be seen, that the decora¬ 
tion of the mehrab was no portion of the original 
design. The colouring of this part was con- 
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ceived, and carried out, by SulUn Muham¬ 
mad, who appears to have been very partial 
' to painted decoration. He adorned the walls 
‘ of the Asar Mahal, and the painting in the 
^ water pavilion at ICumatgi is probahly his 
work. He also gilded and decorated the 
walls of the Sat Manjli, the abode of his , 
favourite mistress, Rhumba, Surface decora- J 
tion, in colour, was used in the tombs of Ali f 
1 . and Ibrahim 11 ,; but k was conhned to| 

f eomctric patterns and conventional foliage. 

t was not until the time of Muhammad, when 
the prohibition against it was disregarded, 
that figure painting was introduced into Mu¬ 
hammadan buildings. 

The floor of the mosque has been most care¬ 
fully plastered and polished, and divided, by 
thin black lines, into compartments, each of 
which is supposed to accommodate one wor¬ 
shipper, Altogether there arc over a,250 such 
Spaces. These are in the body of the mosque, 
and the wings .are not taken into account. 
The wings were probably never intended for 
worshippers. It is said that tliesc divisions 
were ordered by the Emperor Auratigzib, who 
is also said to have built the large gateway on 
the cast side of the courtyard, ^ 

High up, round the outside of the building, 
runs a deep corridor, and it is mainly the 
arches of thb corridor that break the mono¬ 
ton v of the sombre plain walls of the exterior. 

The ,nehUr Mahal.—On the South side of 
the road, between the Jami Masjid and the 
Citadel gate, and nearer the latter, stands One 
of the prettiest little buildings in^Btjapur, 
Though called a Mahal, or palace, it is really a 
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eateway to the inner courtyard of a m(7s<)ue, 
with upper rooms and balconies^ where men 
might assemble and converse, and, from its 
windows, enjoy the different views of the city. 
The principal object of the group, the mosque 
within, is a neat Utde building, and it would 
have attracted far more attention than it now 
docs had it not been so close to the more am¬ 
bitious design—the gateway. The general 
outline of tlie latter is that of a tall, i^uare, 
towxr, surmounted by two slender minarets 
at its upper forward comers. The main en¬ 
trance runs through the centre of the ground 
floor, another floor, and an open terrace, 
being above it. with balconied windows pro¬ 
jecting from the surfaces of the building. 
The most ornate feature about the gateway 
are these windows. They are bay or oriel 
windows, the projecting iatiding, or siH, 
being supported, beneath, by bracketing o^ 
namented with rows of hanging buds or drops, 
the brackets, or consoles, being iliemsclvcs 
connected into a whole by decorated tra^ 
verse lic-picccs in ascending tiers. * no 
balcony parapet, with its rosette panels and 
neat capping, ts carried across the face of the 
building, and serves its purju^ to two Uule 
side windows. From this rise three lanwt- 
sbaped lights in the front, and one each m 
the ends; and, from the mullions between 
these, project a row of most richly wrought 
stone braeWts supporting the deep overhang¬ 
ing cornice. They are «ceedmglv thin, 
long, rectangular, slabs, pcrforalod and work¬ 
ed over with the most beautiful arab^ue. 
They arc such as one would expect to find in 
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woodwork, and look far too delicate to be 
wrouglumbrittlestonc; but they have last¬ 
ed, without breaking, for nearly three hundred 
years, during the most part of which lime the 
building has not been cared for- The hang¬ 
ing fringe on the comiee above, has, unfor- 
tunatcly, been mostly knocked away, but a 
few little bits remain to shew' how pretty it 
was. The face of the building, from the 
window upwards, is omaniented with lancet- 
shaped panels, corresponding in size to the 
lights of the window, but oclow thts, and 
a^und the doorway, the whole surface is 
embellished with some exceedingly neat sur¬ 
face ornament. Up the two flanks of the face 
of the building, nsc the octagonal buttresses 
of the minarets, with horizontal mouldings 
and cornices at the levels of the different 
floors. Along the crest of the building,_ 
tween the mmarets, was a most l^uMully 
tscrfofaited p34rapec+ but this, had suii^red 
very much. Its stabs were easily removed, 
and were probably carried off, in days gone 
by. when the relics of Bijapur were a prey to 
the occasional visitor, and a quany to the 
local builders, whose very familianty with 
these unused buildings blunted their respwt 
for them s at a time when this old deserted city 
was lying almost in oblivion, uncared for and 
desolate. This parapet lias lately been renewed. 
Passing within, we enter a compartment, 
through the centre of which, between the two 
raised platforms, is the passage to the court¬ 
yard. The most noteworthy thing hens is 
the very curiously arranged ceiling- This, as 
well as the celling of the upper floor, is con* 
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structed in Lh& manner as that at the 

Ibrahim which described in 

the account of that bnitdIThe old wood^ 
cn dcNonsay Is worth ins(>ecciont with its 
heavy massive rraming-and quaint iron boss¬ 
es and nails* Some similar iron work, very 
prettily perforated* may be seen on the door 
of the tomb of Shah Karfm^ near the south¬ 
east comer of the Jam i Masjid* The Klehtar 
Mahal is about 24 feet ^uare in plan, and 
66 feet to the iop$ of the minarets. 

The mosque is a neat little building i it had 
a very line comice and brackets, and has a 
rich parapet along the top. The minajTets, 
however, are not quite in keeping with the 
rest. They arc very primitive looking and 
inelegant, and compare very tin favourably 
with those of the gateway*" From the roof 
upwards* they are exceedingly plain, being 
nothing more than tall tapering round shafts, 
’with a row of leaves^ alkiut half way up, to 
relieve their monotony of outline* They are 
not even surmounted by the usual large ball 
or bulbous hnialt hut are plainly rounded off 
with a very small bail and trident* This 
latter is an unusual device. There arc so 
many points of nesemblance between tins 
mosque and that of Malika Jahan Begam (or 
the janjtri mosque as it is also called) that 
one cannot help thinking there was some 
connection between the butlders of that 
mosque and this. The Jatijiri mosque is 
generally ascribed to Ibrahim 11 ., and is said 
to have been erected in 1587. 

There are several very .unreliable stories 
current accounting for the origin of the name 
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of die Mehtar MahaL It Ls just possible this 
is not the original name at alh but one $u£v 
sequently applied to it. meaning the *‘Superior 
MahaU and given to it to indicate its surpass¬ 
ing beauty i it is more likely that the 
and gateway were originally called after him, 
w'ho caused them to be erected* Then, as 
It was probably private propertyt and the 
great door was usually closed arainst m- 
tRiders^ the mosque became lost sight oft and 
the gateway, whose upper rooms were often 
used, was raised to the dignity of a MahaL 
One Storv ascribes its origm to a sweeper, 
tvho tvas unexpecEedly ennched by the king m 
fulfilment of a vows and w'ho, not knowing 
what to do with so much monc)'-, built this 
Mahalp which was on this account call^ 
the Mchtar or Sw-eeper’s MahaL It would 
hardly have accorded ^eidi Muhammadan 
ideas of decency, to have allowed a sweeper 
to erect a mosque; and there is no doubt 
at all that the mosque and gate were built 
bv the same person* We may dismiss 
tills storv as absurd* Another credits one 
Mebtar Cada. a fakir, in the time of Ibrahimi 
IL, with the building of it, but the details of 
this storv' are also very improbable- 

That the mosque and gatewa>-wcre built at 
tlie same time is evident from the fact that a 
peculiar kind of stone, found tiow'here else in 
ilijapur, so far as I am awrare, is used in the back 
wall of the mosque and the upper chamber of 
tliu gateway* On. the Andu Slasjid, described 
further on, and which is of much the same 
style of work, though less profusely dccorat™, 
we have the date of its erection given as lodO- 
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On ih^ little pavilion before the Arash Mahal, 
which is covered with precisely the same kind 
of ifurface dccoradon as is used on the face of 
the M eh tar Mahah wc have the date, twice 
overi 1669. The mason ij is of the same class 
as that of the Anda Mag 7 d and the Mebtar 
MahaL 1 would be inclined to place the fat¬ 
ter between these two* and do not think f6JO 
far wrong as the probable date of its erection. 

The Asar Mahal.^—Upon the outer edgie of 
the Citadel moat^ towards the east* and fac¬ 
ing in that direction^ is one of the most in¬ 
elegant buildings, yet the most sacred* in 
Bijapur—the Asar ^lahal or Palace of the 
Relic. In one of the rooms, tvithin, are sup¬ 
posed to be enshrined two hairs of the 
Prophet's beard. Many years ago, burglars 
broke into this room one night and rather dis- 
arrranged its contents ; and, as the opening 
of the relic box is forbidden, and the room 
Itself is only opened once a year, no one can 
be Sure that the thieves were pious enough to 
leave the gold mounted relic tube in the 
The Muhammadans^ now^ would rather not 
meddle with it* but prefer to believe it there, 
than risk the opening and find Iheir fondest 
hopes dispelled. Interested parties derive a 
certain amount of benefit from visitors and 
pilgrims to the shrine, and w'Ould not be 
likely, even if they knew, to do or say any¬ 
thing to undo the s.inctity of the place. 

The general shape of the building is that of 
a great rectangular box laid over on its sidCp 
its lid removed^ and the Open front turned to¬ 
ward the east The de^h of the building, 
from front to back, is divided tnio a forw^arti 
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hall, occupying the whole length and heigbc 
of the buildSngt and a set of tivo-storeyed 
rooms filling the whole length of the back 
half. These rooms are two deep^ and the 
best apartment in the place ss the long central 
one upstairs^ towards the back, which is St feet 
long by ^7 feet broad. A doorway leads out, 
through the east side of this, into a gallery, 
with open front, looking into the great hall 
below. In the room off the north side of this 
galleryj the relic is stipposetl to be enshrined. 
The tw'o rooms, to the south, are the principal 
^how rooms of the place» The three doors 
leading out of the gallery, which is known as 
the Gilded Hall, on account of its ceiling 
having been covered with gold leaf, are 
worth notice. They are, perhaps, the ^t 
ivorks of art, next the carpet^ in the buildingi 
Like all native doors, they consist of two 
leaves, with chain and ring above for fasten¬ 
ing them. But the w‘hole surface of each has 
been ribbed out with biackivood into geomet¬ 
ric patterns and borders, and tlie little panels 
so formed are of ivory* Tiiey have, unfor- 
timate1>% iMien subjected to rough use, and 
mischievous fingers have assisted to make 
them the wrecks they arc. Most of the ivory 
panels have disappeared. 

Entering the room to the south, we find 
ourselves in a gorgeously painted apartment* 
The walls are covered witli the intcirntnablc 
windings of the stems, leaves, and flowers of 
a blue creeper. On the backs of die niches, 
are painted vases and urns containing fiowers, 
and the ceiling, and its beams, have also been 
profusely decorated. A good deal of gilding 
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remains on the wai\s, and, like that on the 
ceiling of the hall outside this room> retains its 
Itistro remarkably well* This is sufficient proof 
of the purity of the gold leaf used^ ptherwise it 
would have tarnished long ere this* The next 
room, beyond this, is also elaborately paintcdp^ 
but in a different style, the lower portions of 
the walls being covered with^ figurcst which 
have been so damagedi that h is difficult to 
make out the separate forms, and impossible 
to solve the stories of the scenes portrayed. 
From what can be seen, they saAOur ve^ 
strongly of Avestern handicraft, and^ indeed,.m 
one instance, regular European wine glasses 
are represented^ These paintings Avere pro¬ 
bably done by European artists in the employ 
of Sultan Muhammad, AVho, on their arnval, 
had little knowledge of eastern manners, 
toms, or traditions, and had, therefore, to fall 
back upon western ideas and mythology for 
subjects, and then clothe them, as far ^ pey 
were able, in Indian habiliments. Paintings 
of figures, like images, are never tolcmted by 
strict Muhammadans j and, it is ^id, that 
Aurangzib was so incensed at seeing mese 
upon the Avails of a Muhammadan budding, 
claiming a certain degree of sanctiiVii that he 
ordered the faces of all the figures to be des¬ 
troyed. The upper pans of the walls are 
pom ted to represent trees, sky, &nd clouds* 
In ihts room arc two large boxes, containing 
a great number of coverings for the relic box, 
curtains, and other hangings in silk and kln^- 
kob, A^'hich have been carelessly kept, are fall¬ 
ing into r;ws, and are sadly moth-eaten. The 
fine old Peniian carpets, Avhich are also 
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badly used, especially the l/0is cerernony, 
when they are trouden upon by hundreds 
of dirty feet^ are generally kept in the large 
room behind the uildcd HalL Beside these, 
there are other anEcles of olden timest such as 
old china candlesticks^ quaint copper kettles 
and pans^ and some old glass bottles, but no¬ 
thing among them of any merit as works of arL 

The geometric tracery of the upper parts of 
the windows^ up-stairs, is very neat. In tlic 
last two rooms, some of the yet low and blue 
stained glass still remains in thenrif but, from 
all the restt it has gone or was never inserted- 
The rail along Uie front of the Gilded Hall is 
neat and very appropriate. Notice the in¬ 
genious device of perforated wavy lineSi 
radiating from a centre, in the tops of some of 
the back windows^ to represent, with a strong 
light shining through them, the rays of the 
setting Sun. 

Returning down-stairs, we pass the closed 
door of a room on the left, near the foot of the 
staircase. This was the kitadMana^ or library, 
and the room is lined all round with small 
eupboards in w^hich the old Asar Mahal AISS 
were once kept, the bulk of which are said 
to have been carted away by Aurungzib, 
The other rooms, on ike ground floor, are all 
dirty lumber rooms. In the one belotv the 
relic chamber, and before which is the curtain 
and wooden platform, is a model of the tomb 
of Aluhainmad at Medina. It is a curious 
looking thing but a very poor piece of work, 
very simtlar, in appearance:^ to nursery 
Noah's Ark- it is carefully stowed away in a 
huge chests 
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The general aspect of the great lialh if ever 
w'Orth much, has been ruined by two tall 
Gothic archeSt built across it, verj" many years 
ago, to strengthen the roof. The outer edge 
of the roof IS supported by four huge teaJt 
pillars. The ceiling is neatly panelled in 
wood, in gcoinetrie patterns, and has been 
painted in fight iints^ 

Before the building is a great square 
tank, always kept fulU it being fed by tJie 
Bcgam Talao and Tonveh conduits ; and, it is 
the addition of thlst with its reflections and 
ripple, thatp in a measurct makes up for 
the bare looking exterior of the palace 
itself^ 

Built by ?iruhammad Shah about 1646^ it was 
originally intended as a hall of justice^ butShah 
Jahaut it is said, obliged him to abandon the 
idea of having his court of justice^ the Dad 
Mahalp as it was first called^ outside the 
citadel walls. The building waSp subsequent- 
Iv, made the resting place of the relic of ihc 
Prophet, which had, before this, been brought 
to Bijapur by Mir Muhammad Sail! Hama- 
dani from Makko, To make the place more 
accessible for its original purposCp a viaduct 
was constructed across the moat, supported 
upon substantial piers, connecting the interior 
of the citadel with the hack of thebuidingt 
and entrance to the latter was gained through 
do<>C"Ways, off different levels of the viaduh, 
into both the lower and upper floors* Right 
in the middle of the roadway, on the viaduct, 
and above the citadel walls, is a water cistern^ 
where tt was probably intended to wash the 
feel before entering the hall. 
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Beside the Asar Mabalp on die northt are 
the remains of a contiguous building called 
the ]aha^ Mahah from k is said^ its fancied 
resemblance to a ship, but it cenainly has 
nothing about it now which ^vould remind one 
of a ship.* It is also said that, in this build¬ 
ing, were the offices of the admiralty, hence 

I ahaK Mahal or admiralty office; and we 
:no\v Bi|apur possessed a considerable iieet 
at one time. With bare walls and hollow 
gaping doors and windows, from w'hich all its 
old W'oodw^ork has gone, it ts a wreck. It is 
in two storeySp the lower ground floor being 
dividedt by a central wall, into an outer anu 
Inner ateadCp with a transverse room on cither 
side of the central gateway* At the ends of 
the building, on the outer sidesp are cook 
rooms, whilet on the inner sides, are stair¬ 
cases leading up to the upper storey. The 
upper floor was divided into suites of rooms* 
the walls of which arc filled with pigeon-hole 
niches. Below-, in the middle of tlie building, 
is tlie great gateway leading into the Asar 
^lahal, the ponderous wooden gates of which 
still swing in their sockets^ and the huge 
cylindrical wooden beam, which held the 
door fast behind, still lies upon Its numerous 
rollers in its long socket in the w^all behind 
the door. On the east side of the enclosure of 
the Asar Mahal are the ruins of a smaller 
building called the Pani Mahah or ** Water 
Palace/^ 


" \if » jaJruix Mahal at Mandu, In Central India, 

irituAtcd between two lAriT^ tai|k4, tlie two or walor, 

HI irajigiitalpnn, forenjn^ nne an whirh Ibc palacn? floaU liko 
a thip cif 
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The Taj Bfluri.—This, the larg^est lank in 
Bijapur, is situated in the west of the town, 
near the Makka ^atc. The ealrance to the 
tank* facing the north, is spanned^ by ahi^li 
arch 35 feet across^ Upon cither side of this, 
and standing forwards is a two-storeyed 
gona! tower surmounted by a domei E^t 
and west of these run long arcades which 
were intended for the acco in modal ion of 
travellers. Descending the broad flight of 
Steps^ between the towerSf and passing under 
the great arch^ we come upon a landing which 
juts out into the water of the tank, from whicli 
flights of steps, on cither sidct lead down to the 
watcr^s edge. The tank itself is --3 
square. Around the Inner side of the high 
wall that encloses it, runs a narrow gallery or 
tcrmcc with a low parapet wall on the inner 
side. Thi!> communicates wdlh sets of rootns, 
in the middle of each of the three sides, which 
overlook the tank,, those on the south side 
being convened into a Hindu shrine dedicated 
to Baladev. Here, in one corner, are congre¬ 
gated scores of brass gods of all sixes, shapes, 
and names. Vishnu and his bclonpngs are 
mixed up pretty freely with Siva and his, and 
a Avcli-nigh naked attends to them. 

Above the sides of the tank aie arrangements 
for raising waier* those on the south being still 
used to irrigate the gardens behind^ 

There are diflcrcni stories told about the 
construction of this work. One says it w^as 
built by Malik Sandal, the architect of the 
Ibrahim Rauza, in honour of Taj Sultana, the 
Queen of Ibrahim IL. in the year 1620. An- 
odier affirms that Sultan iMuhammad, having 
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clone filialik Sandal a injustice, and wish* 
ing to make reparation for the ^me» a^ked 
him to name anything he liked and he wouid 
grant it iiim, Plaving no childrenp through 
whom to transmit nis name to posterity* 
he asked that he might be allowed to construct 
some substantial piece of work hy which his 
name might be perpetuated- This was grant¬ 
ed, and the king himself supplied him with 
the necessarj" funds. Had this been the case, 
he would hardly have left the tank without an 
inscription setting forth his own praises ; andp 
if constructed for the purpose mentioned, it 
wouJdp no doubt* have borne his narnc^ The 
first account is more likely the true one, andp 
as Chand Bibi had already a tank constructed 
in her name in tlui city, it is very likely, 
indeed, that Taj Sul tana p the Queen of the 
reigning king, wished to have one too, but 
a finer one if possible. 

The t’Vtnlik^l-MalLlaii.—Upon the largest 
bastion of the western ramparts of the city, 
situated about midway between the Makka 
and Shaba pur gates, lies the famous Malik-i- 
Maidan or ^iona^ch of the Plain/' which, 
next to the great iron gun, the Landa Kasah, 
is the largest in Bijapnr. It differs from this 
last, and most of the other guns, in that it is 
a casting in gun or bell metal or some similar 
aUoy. It is more like a huge howitzer than 
anything else^ being a great thick dumpy piece 
with s calibre very large in proportion to its 
length, and wbiqli spreads slightly from the 
breech to the muzzle, allowing a very great 
amount of windage. It is thus evident that 
it could not have been used with anything like 
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precision of aim, even at close quarter^T l^v* 
ing iIS carrying capacity out of the tjki&stion. 
Lite “MonsMce" at Edmburgh, it has a 
smaller chamber for tlie powder, and this was 
no doubt intended to give the gun greater 
thickness w'here the greatest strength, was 
required. The surface of the gtin has been 
chased after casting, the ncccssa^ excres¬ 
cences of metal for this purpose being allow¬ 
ed for. The muailc of me gun has been 
worked into the shape of the head of a dragon 
with open jaws, between the sharp curved 
teeth of which are small elephants, one on 
either side of the muzzle. The tip of the nose 
forms the foresight, and the small ears are 
drilled and thus converted into rings to attach 
tackle to, Tiiere arc three inscriptions on the 
top ; one records itic name of th^ man who 
made it, viz., Muhammad A/n Hassan, 
Rumi, another gives the date of its casting 
as A,H, 956 (A.D. 1549) with the name 
of Abdul Ghazi Nizam hbah, and the 
third, a later inscription, tvas added by 
Aurangzib when he conquered Bijapur in 
A.H. (097 (A.D. 1685-86) recording tliat 

event, , , , . 

The mcasurcmenis of the gun liave bMn 
often take Hi and almost as often have ^^y 
varied* This is accounted for by its slight 
irregularity in shape, one side being longer 
than the other, and its calibre a little more or 
less one way than another. It measures 14 
feet 4 inches long, with a maximum diameter 
of 4feet It inches. Its bote at the muzzle is 
i feet 4 inches, and a feet a inches at shoulder 
of powder chamber. 
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h will be seen from the above measure-* 
ments Uiat^ in firing balh there wauid be at 
least one inch windage at the muzde round 
the balli owing to the spread of the bore^ and 
it is very evident that no approach to accu¬ 
rate practice could have been made even at 
short ranges. But* In spite of this* the gun 
has been credited with the most wonderful 
performances. The best stor^ of all is per¬ 
haps the following. It is said thatt during 
Aurangzib's siege of tlic town, he was observ¬ 
ed from the walls by Sikandar seated by the 
cistern in the [brahim Rauza, washing his feet 
before going into the mosque to prav^ Sik- 
andar, vrishmg to take ad%^antage of his op¬ 
portunity, ordered hts gunner, Gulamdas, to 
charge the Malik-i-^Maidan with ball and fire 
upon him- The gunner was, however* un¬ 
willing to take the life of the Emperor, but, to 
make Sikandar think he did actually try* he 
aimed as near as he could to Aurangzib* with 
the result that he knocked the htu he was 
using out of his hand^ Considering the dis¬ 
tance, which is fully half a mile, and the short 
spreading bore of the gun, this story is worth 
fording for_ the very impudent assurance 
with which it is told. It is much more likely 
the gun was used lo fire grapeshot down upon 
soldiery at dose quarters* and die fine scoring 
of the bore confirms this view. It is said they 
generally rammed in bags of thick double 
pice {copper coins) and fired them, and this 
is not at ^l improbable. 

The Malik-i-Maidan wras cast at Ahmedna- 
gar, and the place w here this operation 
carried out b still shewn. It is said to have 
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done considerable execution nt the battle of 
Talikot» having been taken there with Xiicam 
Shah's artillery^ 

Subsequentfj^ it was rnounted on the hill 
fort of Parandah, one of Ni^cam Shah’s strong- 
holdst fifty miles to the north Avestof Sholapur, 
and one hundred miles north of Bijapur- But 
when this place fell into the hands of Bijapur 
in 1632 the gun w^as brought away as a trophy 
of war. But tills grand old gun was nearly 
jticeting a sad fate as lately as 1S54* About 
that year the Saura Commissioner ordered 
the sale of useless dead stock lying about 
BiJapuTt and the Mamlatdar, acting up to the 
letter of these instroctionsp put the ft I on arch 
up to auction I The highest bid for this mass 
oi metal Avas one hundred and fifty rupees^ 
and the Mamlatdar, considering this very little 
for so much materialp reported the bid to the 
Assistant Commissioner^ and pointed out that 
thb gun was held in great veneration by 
people far and wide. Upon this, the Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner cancelliid the sale, and 
directed that the gun should be retained^ 
Latcfi a proposal w'as made to transport 
the gun to the BriEish ftluscumt but the Pates 
wisely ordered otherwise^ and it still remains 
upon the walls it protected in days gone by. 

The gun W'as mounted upon a wTought-iron 
Y-supporU which turned on a pivot let into 
the centre of a stone platform^ part of which 
support still remains, together with a travelling 
transverse trollic or carriage of some bind, 
whose wheels ran in channels in the platform. 
These channels arc segments of circles, dia- 
fnetrically opposite each other# starting for- 
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wadi on each side^ from die recoit walk 
This wall, which is a circular spiece of solid 
masonry-at the back of the giin^ was built lo 
counteract its recoiJi and thus prevent damage 
to the pivot or carriage- The end of the gun 
very nearly touches the wad, enough room 
teing left for free moveinentj at the time of 
space was wedged up tightly. 

The large Sherza Buij# so named from die 
lions which are carv-^ed upon i4 Just above the 
one On which die gun rests, w^s evidendy 
buiJtas a higher and better platform for this 
gun ; but the latter was never placed upon it. 
The radius of the circle, from centre to recoil 
wal , IS the same as on die lower turret ; and 
the large hole for die pivok one foot and half an 
mch in diameter, corresponds with that below* 
The masonry is carefully dressed and well laid 
while that of the low'er platform is vejy' poor* 
and lias the appearance of having been hur¬ 
riedly built in order to get the gun planted 
with as little delay as possible. The higher 
and stronger turret was moru deliberately 
planned and built. Upon it Is an jnscriptlon 
which tells us that thu ttirret" was bulk 
^069 (A^D* 1658) during the reign of 
Ah (IL) Add Shah* by the king himsidh ^ind 
was mauLT firm as a rock in five months^ In 
the upper platform is a small well which was 
intended to hold water for w^asbing out the 
gtin^ ^ J behind the turret are the remains 
ot Small tanks and a maga^in^. 

eld Anti n-** ihraepw plBtr<sra»—ihe 
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This g'UHf like all the others has been dis¬ 
mounted ^ and Its carriage has been carried 
away. From the manner in which tlicse dis¬ 
mounted guns bavd been carefully placed on 
huge timbers, it would appear to have been 
deliberately done by an enemy* after capturing 
the city^ perhaps by Aurangxib when he 
finally conquered Bijapur, whOi when he left* 
carried away the carriages with the intention 
of bringing tliem back for his own use, should 
he have occasion, again, to return to Bijapur. 
In the meantime the guns would he next to 
useless without them. Had occasion required. 
It would have been an caster matter to iiave 
slipped the carriages in under the gunST sup¬ 
ported as they w^ere on these blocks, than it 
would hat'c been had they been carelessly 
thrown down or perhaps tumfalcd into the 
ditchp AurangKib did remain in the city for 
some years after its capture, and, on his 
departure, may have thought of returning, as 
it is said he entertained the idea of making 
Bijapur his capital for this part of India^ in 
which case, he would again have needed the 
guns upon their carriages. 

It is said that two guns were cast in the 
same mould, and that the other one was sunk 
in the Bhima or Krishna, on its way to the 
battle of Talikot, if it is true they were ever 
taken there. It was named the Kadak Bijjalip 
which, in vulgar parlance* might be translated 
“ greased lightning/' 

The Haidar Burh—This is a solitary tower, 
standing upon high ground in the west of the 
town» and not far front the Malik-i-Maidan. 
It is the highest gun platform m Bijapur, and 
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ts a very canspicuoiis object for miles around. v 

It is also called the Upri or Upli Burj. In ■ 

plan it is an oval, its major axis running' north | 

and south. Round the south and east sides 1 

winds a stair^ from the ground on the south- j 

west to the top an the east of the tower- Let j 

into the wall on the left, near the top, on the * 

stainvay, is a tablet, bearing a Persian in¬ 
scription, which records tJic building^ of the ^ 

tower by Haidar Khanj a general during die v 

reigns of All Adil Shah and Ibrahim IL—no ^ 

doubt the same man who built the Haidariah 
Mosque in 1583 near the Bari Kaman. This ^ 

tower was also built in 15%, the sentence, 
giving the date, saying “This bastion is in 
the name of Haidar.” The story of its con¬ 
struction says that Haidar Khan >vas absent 
from Bijapur, on the king's business^ when 
All Adil Shah commanded each of his genc^ 1 

rals to assist in building the city walls. , 

Haidar Khan, much to hts disappointment, 
was thus precluded from taking any part in 
the erection of the city^s defences^ The king, 

Ibrahim, to please him in this matter, on bis 

return, told him to construct a tower which 

should overtop the rest. It is easily seen that 

the story has resulted from the existence of j 

the tower, and not the tower for the reasons 

set forth in the story. They made,^ or had 

got possession of, two extraordinarily long 

guns, and were puzzled to know what to do 

with them, tt wa$ clear^ from their great 

length and comparatively small bore, that 

they were intended to earn' a great distance. 

Placing them upon the low bastions oi the 
wails w'Ould have crippled their capa- 
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bllidcSf and would have made them of no more 
use than the shorter ones stationed there* 
The want of elevation in the wall bastionSf 
and the undulating nature of the ground be¬ 
yond thcmi prevented a good long range 
being obuincd. It was then detennincd to 
buiM a specially high tower* and the high 
groundt on the north west of the town, close to 
the wallst presented itself as the best site. 
Haidar Khan undertookto build it, hence it 
bears his name- 

These two guns still lie on the top of the 
tower. Tavo gun platforms, wdth recoil walls, 
were constructed for them^ and, like all other 
guns, they were carried on carriages which re¬ 
volved about a central ph^ot. The larger one 
is the longest piece of ordnance in Bijapur* 

I t is 30 feet & inches long, and has a bore one 
foot in diameter* It was constructed of 
wrought iron bars, of square section, laid long-- 
Itudinally about die bore, over Avhich rings 
w^crc slipped onp one at a time, and each 
welded with the last Avhi I e red hotj as they 
cooled they shrank and bound the iron bars 
firmly together* In the whole Jen^ of the 
gun*" there are over one hundred and fifty 
rings. N^ear the breech a second layer of 
rings has been put on tostrengthcii it, and, at 
the muzzle, a few extra projecting rings have 
been added eo improve its appearance and give 
it a lip. This gun is called the Lamcharn or 
“ Farflier." The other gun, which is con¬ 
structed exactly like it, ts 19 feet to inches long, 
with a bore of eight inches. It is possible 
these were brought on to tlic tower bv means 
of an inclined plane, vrhich was afienvarxJs 
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removeij. A simpkr method would have 
been to have laid the guns in position on the 
sitej and to have carried them up with the 
lower as the latter w^as raised, course by course, 
and it is not unlikely this was the method 
adopted. 

The tower shows si^ns of having been fired 
at from the vrest. Being close to the Malik-H 
Maidan^ which is on the walls beneath;, it may 
have been struck by shot intended for the 
latter^ From the top a ^ood view of the city, 
and especially of the Shahapur suburb, is 
obtained. 

Tomb of AJi (H.) Adtl Shah*—^Thc un¬ 
finished tomb of All (ll.) AdiL Shah lies a 
short distance to the north of the citadel and 
the Gagan MahaL The great high basement, 
upon which the building stands, is 215 feet 
square. The basemeni of the Gol Gumbaz, 
or tomb of Muhammad Shah, is 158 feet 
square. The formetp with the projecting 
corner buttresses, has a total width of face of 
225 feet, while the latter, with its corner 
towers, measures 205 feet over alL This w^ould, 
if completed, have been the greatest coven^d 
space in Bijapur. But, of course, the whole 
of this Avas not intended to be covered by a 
single dome j the central space only, 79 feet 
sauare^ would have carried the main dome. 
This, judging from the plan of the piers at- 
^ched to the w^alls, w^ould have been worked 
inward from the square by cross^springers, 
and included pendentives, to an octagon, from 
w'hich the dome would have risen. The dsa- 
meter of the Utter w'ould not have exectided 
55 feet. Around the central area is a double 
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arcade. The front facade of the Jami Masjid 
would represent, very nearly, each of the four 
fefades of this tomb, with the dome rising- 
from the centre. TJiere would, no doubt, 
have been a number of smalt ornamentat 
along the top, as in the tomb and 
mosque at the [brabim Rauza, The most 
peculiar characteristic of the building ts its 
arches. They are purely Gothic in outline, 
faeinj^ struck from two centres, with the curves 
continued up to the crown. The main charac¬ 
teristic of Bijapur arches is, that the curves, 
from the haunches, arc only continued up to 
a certain point, from which the arch is a 
Straight line to the crown, or, in many cases, 
a slightly inverted curve. The whole surface 
of the mason^ has been left rough for a sub¬ 
sequent coating of plaster. On a raised 
platform, in the inner enclosure, is the tomb 
of Alt Adil Shah, while, in the south-west 
corner, on a little platform, is the tomb of a 
female, with the bisitiillah formulla w'rJtten 
round it, which is said to be the tomb of 
Khurshe Khnnam, the vrife of Alt Adil Shah 
and mother of Sikander. Beside these two 
graves there are thirteen others, eleven of 
them being tlie graves of females. The very 
high basement would have added consider¬ 
able dignity to the general effect of the finished 
building'^ 

The [bi^atiim Rauxa^—^The group of buHd- 
ii^gs. collectively known as the Ibrahim 
Rauza^'* is situated a short distance to the 
west of the city^ beyond the Makka gate^ 
Upon a high platform^ within a great square 
enclosurct are two large buildings facing one 
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arsotKer, with a reservoir and fountain between 
them ; andp behveen this pEatform and the 
^urnoundinj? ^'allSt on three sides, is a level 
green sward, which at one time was a royal 
garden. The building on the east side of the 
fjktform is the tomb of Ibrahim (IL) Adil 
Shah^ his queen Taj Sultana^ and four other 
members of his family. In order, from east 
to^ wesr^ the graves are those of Taj Sultana, 
wife of Ibrahim Padshah, Haji Badi Sahiba, his 
mother, Ibrahim Jagat-feir^ himself, Zohrah 
Sultana,^ his daughter, Darvesh Padshah^ his 
son, and Sultan Satamant another son.* The 
sepulchral chamber, which is 39 feel 10 inches 
square^, contains the six tombs, in a row from 
cast to w*est, the tombs themselves, of course, 
lying north and south. In the middle of each 
of its four sides, is a doorway, and on either 
side of each of these is a fanlight w'indow. 
These arc beautiful specimens of perforated 
stonc-tvork- The whole w'indow is filled w'Lth 
interlaced Arabic: WTiting, and the perforations 
are the blank spaces In and around the letters. 
They let in a subdued light to the interior, 
which, with that of the open doors, is just 
sufficient to reveal a most remarkable fiat stone 
ceiling. Almost every building of note in 
Bljapur has some remarkable feature peculiar 
to itself, either in constructive skill or decora¬ 
tion. This inner ceiling was the if ieuvre 


tcimbs of (nr-n anU 'nisMppt ftne PiMlly knawn the 
rbe olhrr. TlKiiw of the foim^r lotvo m 
^*hcd nd^ the liD^p^whiL^h ^Jjjrhth- rrpm ooeta 

^wuth^ while thgyiHr of lEiie-Iqilier hiive peiiertTy flui Iop!«. 
Th^ botty is IbU in the mvo wtLh the to tho 

nisa ly*np on the right «chr mth the Ikctf towwL-^ 
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of the architect of the Ibrahirri Raua^a^ It Is 
simpty a hanging ceiling. The whole span 
is the bread til of the room , eiz., 3 feet lo 
inches, of which a margin of j feet 7 inches 
broad, all rounds curves upwards and inwards 
to a perfectly flat surface in the centre 24 feet 
^uarCn Upon closely eicamining this, it 
is found to be composed of slabs of stone set 
edge to edge, v^kh no apparent support. 
There are certainly two deep ribs, or b^ms, 
across both ways, but these are decorative and 
are made up of separate stones, and do not* in 
any way, support the slabs in the nine bays 
into which they divide the ceiling. This has 
been a most daring piece of work, carried out 
in defiance of the ordinaiy rules and regula¬ 
tions for the construction of buildings^ But 
die architect not only foresaw exactly tvliat he 
wanted, and how^ to accomplish it, but he had 
that thorough confidence Jti his materials, 
without which no builder ever yet produced 
anything that was lasting. It is a common 
tiling to hear those, who think themselves 
able to jLidge^ condemning die workmanship 
cf die buildings of Bijapur ; and^ certainly* 
when the rules and specifications of building, 
as they now hold in this countr^s are applied to 
these works^ they arc found con stand y erring. 
These old Bijapur buildings have stood the 
best lest any could stand, that of time, and the 
result proves amply that their builders knew 
vhat they were about. There ^vere* probably, 
no contractors or middle-men in those days j 
defrauding the state would have been punished 
witli death. South of the walls of the 
town, there is half a domci a good deal over- 
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hanging, which has thus remained since it 
was partly shot away by a cannon ball in the 
seige under Aurahgzib, two hundred and 
twenty years ago I The whole secret of the 
dumbility of their masonry is the great strength 
and tenaciEy of its mortar. This is the secreC^ 
too, of thrs flat ceilingp At the north-east 
1X3mer of the Taj Bauri is a partly destroyed 
domei It is rather flat, and is constructed in 
the same way as this ceilings with a lining of 
great flat slabst which, by themselves^ could 
not possibly stand. But they are nothing more 
than the scone lining of a concrete ceiling, 
the sheer adhesive strength of the mortar 
keeping them in position. It is possible, as 
IS seen in the upstair corridor of the tombr 
that, although the ceiling, as a whole, may 
remain intact, yet there is the danger of in¬ 
dividual stones dropping out, and this is 
guarded against by rabbecting the edges^ and, 
in many cases, fastening adjacent stones with 
iron clamps. The ceilings of the corridor^ 
are supported in the same way, and they may 
alt be examined from below and above, stair^ 
cases leading to the upper chambers through 
the tliickness of the walls from behind the east 
and west doorwmy^s^ 

The exterior of the sepulchral chamber is 
most elaborately dccorat^ with shallow sur¬ 
face tracery of arabesque and beautifully in¬ 
terlaced extracts from the Quran. The effect 
has been further enhanced by colour, hut, 
unfortunately, this has weathered badly t still 
a little cleaning and varnishing would bring 
out the most of it. The doors are of teak, are 
carved in the panels with Arabic writing, and 
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are furnished with deep carved cross bars 
carrying gilt iron bosses. The pillars in the 
corridors are very Hindu in style, and have 
little that is Saracenic about them* The 
ceiling of the inner verandah is worked all 
over with shallow surface carving into geomo- 
tricj lotus, kev% spiral, and intricate knot 
patterns. The arches in the outer verandah 
are additions, made some years ago, when the 
whole fabric was put in repair- 

An inscription over the door says -— 

tlaAven stood astofikabed mt the Cil^vntton or Lhii build- 
m|fp and It be wbcfl \ii Jicad rosw fnaiii lbe t 5 irlh| 

tbikt ^oihirr brnvm ^4 The of Paradise « 

has tHirT4w«] iLi tscauty from tbas aikd Vitry 

■COluinEl htTV is gimcvrui hi the oypnuii iit iho garden of 
Parity. Ajn angicl froin hisavon artnounced the date of I be 
Htrikcturo by wylngT * Thli* buildjtig;, whith makos lh< 
bcart KiBd, is the cnetnorial of Tftj SuElbuul.' 

I 'The last sentence gives the date A.H. 1036 
(A. D. 1616). From the inscription it appears 
that the building was built as Taj Sultana^s 
tombp but her husband ibrahim, dying before 
her, was buried in it-* 

^ Above the flat ceiling, already de$cribedj is 
another empty chamber under the dome* 
Passages lead up to tliis from behind the east 
and west doors, and thence up on to the terrace 
around the ba^ of the dome. 

Both the tomb, and the mosque opposite to 
it, are noted for their deep rich cornices and 
graceful minarets* The amount of labour 
expended on these has been unstinted. Under 
the cornice of the mosque may be seen the 
remnants of heavy chains with pendants. 

■ The buil4Jtn^, inoTd a\»a caHeU ihc 

<or ZobrzfcJa Kultinn^ 
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Each of [hesc has been carved out of a jingle 
block of sEone. Some beauLiful specimens of 
this tvork may be seen at the edebrated tomb 
of a saint at Rauieat above the Elura Caves^ 
near Aurangabadp and also on the Kala Masjid 
at Laksh mesh warp in the Dharrt^ar district^ lia 
which town they arc Still made. Altogetherp 
this group is the most elaborately decorated 
in or around Bijapur. The pcrforaled para- 
petSt round the tops of the buildings, look, at 
a distance^ like a fringe of lace. The group¬ 
ing of the miniature round the bases 

of the corner minarets, is very pleasing. An 
tneription, near the south door of the tomb, 
says that Malik Sandal« the archUect> e>kpend¬ 
ed 1,50,000 huns, or about £jOtOOO on the 
building. 

The Adatiial Mahal*—The Adaulat Mahah 
or Hall of Justice, is now the residence of the 
Collector, and b therefore private. There Is 
nothing about it worth particular notice. It 
has been extensively rebuilt, and little of the 
original ivaMs of the old ruin can be dis¬ 
tinguished from the new work. Beside it, 
serving now as out houses, is what was once 
the Suraj Mahal, and beneath these are ex¬ 
tensive underground apartments. 

The Arnsh Mahalp—^Like the last, lhisisalsi> 
a converted building, and is now Uie Civil 
Surgeon's residcncep It is on the cast of the 
Adaulat ^lahal. Standing out before it, on. one 
of the bastions of the old citadel wall, arc the 
remains of a small pavilion. This w'as origi¬ 
nally a lIttJe garden or pleasure house, and 
beneath it ran the moat which divided it from 
the plain without the walls. It w'as probably 
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here chat the king sat and watched military 
manoeuvres and reviews of his troops, w hich 
are said to have taken place on this plain* The 
fron u i udging from th c g rooves t n the maso n ry 
for wood workfc was evidently hung with cur¬ 
tains, while behindp arc traces of brick work 
where a cook room appears to have been, and 
w here, in the middle of the Hoor, is let in a 
holloAv stone for husking nee or pounding currj' 
stuff. The walls are covered with v^ry dean 
cut surface ornament, in which are represent¬ 
ed plates with mdons and other fruits and 
wifie tx>[tles. There are a number of inscrip¬ 
tions also* One of these tells us that, On 
this bastion is built the mansion of pleasure/* 
Another gives the name of All IL, viz., Abul 
Muzaffar Padshah Ali Adili. A third give& 
the date A*H, loSo (A.D. 1669*) A founh 
says, The WTiting was w^riticn by the slave 
of the palace, Taqi AIhusaini, in A.H, loSi/' 
A hfth has the Shiah declaration that A]i was 
the V icar of AI lah. A sixth tel is us these versed 
{or houses?) were composed {or built?) by His 
Majesty All Adil Shah Ghazi, The ma^nry 
of these walls is particularly good, and bears 
a Striking resemblance to tliat of the little 
Makka mosqne* 

The Anand Mahn!.—This is another con¬ 
verted building. It IS the most conspicuous 
palace in the citadel, and has a particularly 
fine large open halL h has been made into 
a residence for the First Assistant Collector. 
The fa^^ade was never finished, it having been 
the intention of the builders to continue the 
ardiing further along on both sidcis of Lhfr 
present three arches. The appearance of the 
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building has suffered considembLy from the 
new additions^ it was built by Ibrahim IL 
in A*D. 1589, It is difficult to say which 
was the finer palace of the twOr ^his or the 
Gagan Mahal beside it. The Anand Mahal, 
<5r Palace of Delight, was probably the king's 
residence, containing his private apartments, 
while the Gagan Mahal was the great iJurbar 
HalL Immediately behind the palace are 
some small buildings, the nearest being a 
little plain mosque with two inscriptions in its 
meAmi. The next room to tills is the station 
library- 

The da^an Mahals—^Thc Gagan Mahal, or 
l iaU of Audience, a lltdc to the west of the 
fast, is remarkable for the Immense arch whichr 
with two tall narrow ones flanking it, forms 
its facade. It is said to have been built by 
Ali (h) Adil Shah In 1561, and originally 
^served the twofold purpose of a royal residence 
^nd Durbar PlaH, where state business was 
transacted^ The private apartments were 
above the great Hall of Audience, and were 
supported in front by two massive wooden 
pillars. Above these pillars were probably 
galleries, from which the ladies of the royal 
household could* through the suspended 
screens, see what was going on below. Stair¬ 
cases ascend to these upper apartments 
through the thickness of the back wall, and 
one stairway descends to the outhouses and 
kitchens on the west of the building* 

The facade now stands out alone from the 
rest of the building, to which it was originally 
connected by cross arches and fiat vaulted 
foofing* In the Sangac Mahal at Tor^^eh, 
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four milas out to the west of Bijapnfj we 
have a duplicate of this building, though 
not so large, the roof of which is, in part, 
lemaining. From this may be seen the man-- 
ncr in which this building was covered in* 
All the timber work* which must have been 
very valuable* was cleared away by the Mara^ 
thaSi 

The main feature of this palace is its great 
^ntral arch, which has a span of 6o feet g 
inches^ Et was desirable, of course* to have a 
clear open front before the Darbar Hall, uti« 
obstructed by piers or masonry of any kind^ 
so that the king and his nobles could have an 
uninterrupted view of the assemblage without, 
and also witness tournaments and duels that 
appear to have taken place on the sward be¬ 
fore the halL To accompliish this, the arthi- 
teci decided that hh span should be equal 
to the length of the front of the hall. Butj, 
unfortunately, the result is not pleasing* He 
forgot to take into account the height of the 
buiTdingi when determining upon the span, 
and the result b an univieldy arch* out of all 
good proportion* and much too low for its 
widtli« Many a stirring scene took place herc^ 
and, h is said, that, m this hall, Aurang^ib 
received the submission of the king Slkandar 
and his nobles on the fall of Bijapur. 

The 3 Qt Manjlh—The pile of apartmentis 
known as the Sat A^Ianjli or Seven Storeys, 
stands a little way to the somh-west of the 
Gagan Mahalp ax the corner of a range of 
building, enclosing a quadrangle, and 
called the Granary* At present it rises to a 
height of five storeys, gj feel over all, but a 
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narrow stair rises from the fifth to a sixth 
which does not now exist. It is possible there 
may have been one StiJl higher terrace, 
though very small, above this again. It was 
said to have been built by Ibrahim IL in 
1583 as a palace, but^ if ^ip it must have been 
far more extensive than it is at presentt for its 
accommodation is very limited. It certainly 
extended a little way further on the south side, 
and still further along the w^alls on the north. 
One peculiar feature of this class of buildings 
is the amount of water pipes and cisterns 
about them, such as arc found at Mubarak 
Khan's Mahal in the south-east of the city, 
and the water pavilions ai Kumatgi, Here 
we have cisterns on the different lloors, and, 
like the Kumatgi and Mubarak Khan’s 
pavilions, the w^alls were sub^quently painted 
with figures and other ornament. Traces of 
two of the figures still remain on the noith 
wall of the first floor, and the imaginative 
mind has detected in them the outlines of the 
portrait of Rhumba, the favourite of Muham¬ 
mad, and the Sultan himself. The walls are 
said to have been beautifully gilded^ until 
(he Rajah of Satara ordered it to be scraped 
ofFt thinking thereby to reap a rich harvest 
of the precious metal. As with the Gagan 
l^tahal, all the wood-work has been carried 
awaj\ It Ls certatnl>% by no means a hand¬ 
some ICMking building now^ but there is no 
doubt tliat the richly carved window screens 
and weather bcardst when they existed, im¬ 
proved it much. The building w-ould seem 
to have been erected as a pleasure house 
wherein to spend an idle houfp and from the 
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Higher siorej'A of which to sit and watch what 
might be going on in the city or in the country 
-Around, in fact a royal watch tower. Thts was 
A very necessary thing in those days, when the 
king's life was never safe from the evil machin¬ 
ations of intriguing ministers who could 
surround the palace or citadel Avith his troops 
before the inmates tvene aware of it. 

Immediately in front of the Sat Manjii is a 
neat Little structurcK standing aJone^ the use of 
which Is not very apparentp It w^as probably 
a w^ater pavilion^ standing in the middle of a 
reservoir which has since been filled up. Its 
finish and general workmanship remind one 
of the little pavilion in front of the Arash 
Mahal. The Hindus have a belief among 
them that it is a mfk or sacred car, having its 
wheels buried in the ground below. There is 
a very similar edihee, though not quitesoMne^ 
and which is falling into d^y, in the fields^ 
a short distance to south-east of Mustafa 
Khan’s mosque. 

From the top of the Sat ManjUa very fine 
view of the city and surrounding county may 
be obtained^ Commencing iivith the buildings 
on the north, and going round the compass, 
we have, among the trees In the near middle 
distance, the minarets and dome of the little 
Bukhara Miisjid, by the Post OfficeiK whilc^ a 
little further to the right, is the unfinished 
arched facade of the Ali (I.) Rau^sa. Im¬ 
mediately below us is part of the citadel moat^ 
and straight above its far end, in the distance, 
rise the towers of the Bah man i Gate. Further 
to the right, or east-ward, and close under us, 
is the bare back wall of the Gagan Mahal w ith 
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one of its fronE arches appearing^ at one side* 
and the tennis courts before it. Partly cover¬ 
ed by it, and further away, Ls the Adaulat 
Mahal or Colkctor';^ residencet below which^ 
and nearer to us, h the little building which 
has been converted into the station church* 
To the right of the Adautat Mahal is the 
Arash Mahal, the residence of ihe Civil Sur¬ 
geon, which is partly covered by the larger 
building, the Anand Mahal, the residence of 
the Assistant Collector. Behind this, and 
connected with it by a flying archt Is the 
station library. Right above the Anand Mahal, 
in the distance, rises the Alt Buij, upon which 
Ls a large iron gun. To tlie right of the Anand 
Mahal IS the Gol Gumbaz W'ith its great dome, 
w'hile, close under it, is the w^hite dome of 
of Hasham Fir- 

Due east* in the middle distance^ is the back 
wall of the Asar Mahal^ with a row of small Ian* 
cct openings along its top, and immediately 
below it, IS a line of arches and the ruins of 
buildings on the citadel walk Above all thesc^ 
in the far aw^ay distance^ on the plain beyond 
ttie city, may be seen the black mass of the un¬ 
finished tomb of Jahan Bcgam at Ainapur. 
Further to the right, and in line with the Asar 
Mahal, are two domes, close beside one an¬ 
other, the firstt and smaller, belonging to the 
Chinch DiddI mosque^ huLk upon the citadel 
walls^ while the next, and larger one* is the 
dome of M ustafa Klianas mosque- Immediately 
below this, standing up out of the high walled 
enclosure around tr, is one of ihe heavy look¬ 
ing towers of the Makka mosque, the other 
bemg hidden behind a large tree. Below this 
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and much c]o^(ir to US| are iho ruins of 
a building which has been erroneously called 
the old mint. Still further round to the right, 
abo^ e the top of the crenelated wall of the 
citadeh is die dome of the Jami Masjidp^ and* 
beyond thiSp are the rtvo minarets and upper 
portion of the city u'alls in the distance above 
it- South-east, and closer to us, are the bas¬ 
tions around the old citadel gate, and, below 
thiSp again* Is the old mosque of Malik Karim- 
u-din, with the centre of its roof raised on 
small pillars above the resL Cominff round 
more to the southp we see, on the horizon, 
the Ibrahimpur Mosque, while, below it, and 
a little further round, i$ the tall Andu MasjJd 
with Its ribbed dome and ^oup of little 
Further on still, in the middle distancci is the 
Chota Chins Mahal, coiiverted into a residence 
for the Superintendent of Police, and, imme¬ 
diately above it, is the Land a Kasab bastion, 
upon which is the largest gun in Bijapur. 
Below all thesci and at our feet, is the range 
of buildings Called the Chini IMalial, now con¬ 
verted into public ofiicci. 

Due south, is a short length of well built 
crenelated wall—a repaired portion of the city 
walls. Round more to the south-uiest, we 
pass Ibrahim^s old Jami Masjid, with its partly 
ruined brick minarcEs, and, beyond this, almost 
covered by trees, is the Ali (C) Rauza* Then 
comes, In the distance, the dome of PirShekh 
Hamid Qadri's tomb, with the incomplete 
tomb of Kishwar Khan do^vn below it. To 
the right of the la^tf is the large enclosure of 
the Begarti Sahiba’s Rauza, where Aurang- 
zib*s wife is said to have been buried. N^ow 
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follow the "Two Sisters/’ so named from the 
similarity and close proximity of their two 
domes. Immediately oo the right of these, 
but in [he far distance, b the square tomb of 
Haidar Khan. 

In a straight line west of us, are the 
dome aod minarets of the Ibrahim Rauza, 
the mosque bein^ exactly covered by the 
tomb. Beyond it is seen the white dome of 
the Moti Dargah. Close down below us, to 
the right, at the cross-roads, is ] ah an Begam’s 
mosque. Further away, again, may be seen 
the red roof of the station hospital, and to the 
right of it the white walls of Aurangaib’s 
Idgah, now the police lines. To the nonb- 
west, and nearer, is the clumsy looking De¬ 
khan i Idgah with the lofty Haidar Burj beside 
it, and, beyond them, in the distance, is the 
white dome of the Amin Dargah. Thb com¬ 
pletes the circle. 

The Granary,—The great quadrangle, to¬ 
gether w'ith the Chini Mahal at its south end, 
of which the Sat Manjii forms the north-west 
corner, has been known as the Granary. 
There is nothing about these buildings, what¬ 
ever, to lead one to believe they were once a 
Granary. The Chini Mahal, called so from 
the amount of broken china found about there, 
was, at one time, a very fine building. It had 
a great lofty open verandah in front, and, in 
this respect, was somewhat similar to the 
Gagan Mahal. Within b a splendid hall, isS 
feet long, by ag feel broad, rising to the roof 
of the building, and flanked with suites of 
rooms on difierent levels. Here, again, the 
staircases lead up through the back wall. It 
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i$ very difTicult to say what the building was 
originally iriEendcd fori but it has been turned 
to account of lace yoarst and is now the loca^^ 
tion of [he public ofhees of the Collectorate* 
All round the quadrangle was an arcade^ 
which has also been converledp and is now 
used as record rooms, etc. There is no doubt 
that this arcade was used hy the household 
troops who lived in the open verandahs and 
tethered their horses to tke basement, as is 
usual in the houses of chiefs at the present 
day. The discovery of grain^ in quantmes^ 
used for the horses' foodp probably led to the 
idea of the place having been a granarj^ It 
was at [he e>£cavationSt carried on here, that 
the bcauiiful wrought iron screen was found 
which now stands in the little church beside 
the Gagan Mahal. 

The Makiea Masjid^—This is an exceedingly 
neat little mosque^ shut in between great high 
walls. The towers or minaretSi from which 
the call to prayer was cried, are, without 
doubt, the only remaining portions of a very 
early mosque. On the east side of the cn^ 
closurCr is buried a Pir or saint, who b said 
to have built a mosque here about the end of 
the thirteenth century. It is very likely that 
thb was so, and ihaf the tow^ers are the rem¬ 
nants of it* f t was only after the inroads of 
Malik Kafiiri in the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century, that the Muhammadans be¬ 
came sufGciently masters of the country to 
break up, widi impunity, old Hindu lomptts 
for materials with which to construct their 
mosques; before this time, the few Muham¬ 
madans W'ho had penetrated into these districts 
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were here on sufferance^ and, if they wished 
to builds they had to obtain their own fnateriaL 
So wc findj from these towers, that they were 
constructed with rough material and apparent¬ 
ly unskilled labour. It is. Indeed, verj' difFt- 
cult to say with what object the g^ireat high 
walls tecre built which partly encompass this 
mosque* It is certain they were not intended 
for defence of any kind, for the four great 
arched openings in the south face have never 
been provided with doors, nor has any 
arrani^fncnt, in the masonrj'' jambs, been 
provided for tbeir subsequent insertion. 
The uniform distances of these arches from 
the end, shew that k was Intended to com¬ 
pletely enclose the rectangular space, which 
’work was stopped by the presence of the 
towers, and* perhaps, the old mosque to w hich 
they belonged. On examining the end and 
north walls, vtq find great square holes 
knocked through the masonr>' in a line, at 
a good height above the ground, ivhich 
w'erc apparently intended to receive the ends 
of beams that supported the roof of a 
shed of some kind. The only suggestion 
[ can make, is that this great enclosure was 
Intended for, and the west end actually used 
as, elephant stables* The high wall was 
intended to shelter the animals (rom the heat 
of the sun, as well as to shut off the noise and 
smell from the adjacent palace buildingS, and 
the arches, each large enough to allovc an 
elephant, with his keeper on his back, to pass 
under freely* are all on the south side, 
furthest aw^ay from the palaces and other 
huildiugs. This idea receives further confirm- 
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atlon. from the fact lliat, ju${ outside this 
cn4!Josure, on the south ^ andf almost touchtnfi' 
^ walls, is a tower, called the Biijaiihaljf or 
Kichkanhalli lower,* which, on close inspec¬ 
tion, turns out to be a storehouse for gfrain or 
food of some kind. It was roofed over, as 
may he seen from inside, where the slots, in 
the top of the wall, sheu' where the roof tim¬ 
bers were let in, and covered with eight or 
ten inches of concrete. Outside are the 
drains down the sides to cairv ofF the; 
ram from the rooft sych as exist down the 
west face of the Sat ManjIt, A doonvav was 
made on the north side, near the high wall, 
and steps lead up the outside to the top. 
These last arrangeraenls are similar to thosek 
Muhammad Shah’s granary, near the Tami 
where steps lead up to tfic roof, by 
which gram was cairrissJ up and poured into 
the rooms below, through holes in the roof, 
and was drawn off as required from (he door- 

Ii is not unlikely that, when these walls 
were built, the old mosque was in mins, and 
It was mtended to remove it and complete the 
^closure, but that, at this juncture, some 
5Ja74 probably interfered, and explained how 
impious an act it would be to remove a 
mosque when once built, and use the sancti- 
ned ground for other purposes.! It was then 
just Jeft as it was, and the west end used as 
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ckphanE stables; subsei^uently the mosque 
^vas rebuilt as we see it now. The two old 
towers of the former mosque were then in¬ 
cluded in the angles of the corridors of the 
new one, and their staircases repaired^ or 
rather mbuilt with stone, as far as the roof of 
the corridor. Beyond that thev ^verc not 
required, and the old brick and' wood ones 
were left as tliey were. The new mosque is 
said to have been built for the use of the ladies 
of the royal household, which accounts for 
It being placed within this enclosure. In the 
ordinary' mosques, used by the men, there is 
a mimbar or pulpit, from which the address is 
given, but, in the women's mosque, this was 
not provided, for the stmpfe reason that no 
man could be allowed in to give them an 
address. There is thus no vtimbar tn this 
mosque. 


Old Mosque.—jXot far from the south-east 
corner of the Chinl Alahsil is one of the e^rli^t 
mosques in Bijapur. It is wholly made up of 
pillare, beams, and cornices, taken from older 
Hmdu shrines. The porch, in fact, is part of 
a Hindu temple in situ \ it is the hall or ntan- 
itap, w’lth its pillars and niches, but wantinj? 
part ofits roof. The shrine, which was built 
on to this hall on the west, has been entirely 
cleared aw'ay, and a through passage thus 
gained to the courtyard within. The inner 
doorway, with perforated screen panels on 
either side of it, has been inserted by the 
bluhammadans. This space, bettveen it and 
tue next opening, was the antechamber to the 
shrine of the original temple. An esamina- 
rion of the ends of the walls will shew how the 
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shrine has been bc'ijkea from the 

rest^ 

Across the west side of the courtyard, is the 
mosque^ made up of pjliars of all patterns and 
heights, brought to one uniform level with 
oda pieces, and, over these, are laid the cross 
beams and slabs forming the roof. An ins- 
cripUon,^ on a pilaster inside, tells us that 
Malik Karim-u-din erected the upper part of 
the mosque in A,D, i;^20, and tfiat Revoya, a 
carpenter of Salhaodage, carried out the work* 
Karim-n-dm was the son of Malik Kafur, the 
general of Alla-u-din, who conducted sever^ 
successive campaigns against the Hindu king¬ 
doms of the south. The central portion of the 
mosque has been raised by pillars, perched 
upon the lower ones, thus admitting more 
light and air Into the body of the building. 
This construction is similar to that carried out 
in the Ahmedabad and Gujarat mosques, and 
is the only example in that style in Bijapur. 
In the courtj'ard is a mound which is said to 
be the place of burial of several Muhammadans 
vrho fell in a with the Hindus when 

the former first settJed hem. Another old 
mosque, built of Hindu pillars, stands in the 
grounds of the Adaulat Mali a J, with its back 
to the road which passes north and south 
through the Arkdta. 

The Citadel Gatewaj.—The only gateway 
left to the citadel is that on the south, the exit 
facing casL Approaching ii from the east, 
the roadway doubles round an outstanding 
covering wall, furnished with a comer bartizan 
or watefi turretii into the space before the outer 
main gate. On the wall to the left of this 
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Larrct ts an inscription containing the profes¬ 
sion of faith and then the wonJSp **Dt>or-wofk 
of Kurd a Khan Jita Gujarati, in the year 
^51{A.D. 1544). Over the outer g^te is a 
long inscription cansisting of an invocation to 
Ali. Passing In through this, we enter the 
space between the inner and outer gates. On 
either side of the latter, within^ are arcades 
which served as guardrooms. High up on 
the bastion to the right are two inscriptions ; 
one says that tlie bastion was called the Elahi 
or Divine Bastiqn and that it was built In the 
time of Ibrahim L, in A.H. 945 (A.D. IS3B), 
while the other i$ an invocation to Ali with 
good wishes for the king Adil Shah. 

Before U65 stands the skeleton of the inner 
gate, nearly Uie w^holc of it having disappear¬ 
ed ; two uprights and a great cross beam 
being all that is now left to represent it* 
Built into the walh low down on the south 
side of this, b a beautifully inscribed slab in 
the old Kanarese charactert which will be 
noticed further on in the historical account. 
Just Inside this gateway are the remains of 
o^er guardrooms, constructed entirely of 
pillars from Hindu temples** The mafority 
of these pillars are of a later dale than those 

* Ffun) thi3 th^il WViJnit ot thcftc piUAjPS fiAVff enMii 
lifUfiJ wmtdicd upem th«mit updn wtuch pl 4 y 

P'aciH*^ Mfnawfiftt jiitirt to aniu^litK, it is that they 

tnvM Iav* bctii iyinif pnsne upoti Ih* gifourwl for S4>iTHt cOtn 
Hidemb^e lime iMfojv insed here. Jl rather favoura 

the idea lhal they wvrt not riHed frani Irmpk^ 

bat JIjmJ bc*n fonad lyinjc nbotit. 1 / ihc piilara had b*™ 
token fromi sriLnidiBif temples^* the det^ilerii lA^ld haee 
foueiit tb^ ea|;iqml^ therc' to matelir Ui<hien have Haired 

them moeh trouble in piecmjc and patehinj^, oJier^artiv, 
to gd them to an u-oi/onn hei|^l+ 
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used in the old mosque of Malik Karim> and 
belong, principally^ to the Vij^yanagar period* 

On a turret on the w'afls^ further along to 
the behind the Chini Mahal, is an 

inscription which tells us that Mu hah Har- 
bak2:ah built the citadel here in the tinne of 
Abu-l-Mu^afTar Adil Shah, The waits and 
bastions, around the gatevvayf and for some 
distance on both sides of" it, are further 
strengthened by outer works. There was 
probably a drawbridge or some simil.ir contri¬ 
vance before the gatew’av spanning the moat. 

The Aiidw Masjtd.—The mosque ^ known by 
the name of the Andu Masjidi* stands on the 
east side of the road running from the citadel 
to the Landa Kasab bastion, and not far from 
the former* It is a two-storeyed building, 
but not a two storeyed mosque* The mosque 
occupies the upper door only, the lower or 
grouud floor being a Itall or rest house* The 
reason for placing this mosque upon the 
second storey is not apparent \ it w'as perhaps 
a whim and nothi^ig more- A long inscrip* 
tioti^ above the entrance doorway below, tells 
us the mosque was built by ribar Khan jn 
A.D. r&sS.f He was one of the ministers of 
Ibrahim L The excessive hyperbole, in 
which Muhammadan chtotiiders delighted to 
indulge, isw^ell illustrated in this inscription, 
where it say Sf "At the sight of the elevation 
of this ettpota, the cupola of the sky is in 
lamentation from grief at the rivalAnd 
" the architect of this paradise-like mosque is 
His Excellency Ttbar Khan* One has seen 


* On WLScoant ent tE.« dmH, 

f Hh iomb » vulsi^ tbe cilyi neR^ fb4f Tbralitni Rjluui* 
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few mosques of this fashion ; a fashion of this 
kind IS heart-rav^ishing," 

This mo&qyc is about the best built of any 
m Bijapur, the surface of the stone is aJI but 
polished; the joints of the masonry' are so 
fine that the edj^e of a sheet of note paper 
could barelj.^ be inserted between them | and 
the weathering of three hundred years seems 
hardly to have left its impress upon it* The 
ornament is sparingly and discreetly appliedp 
and its general appearance is greatly en¬ 
hanced by the numerous off-sets and recessed 
angles in the perpendicular lines* Tlie front 
^ems not to have been quite finished^ the two 
large lower hiacketSi under the cornicei one on 
the face ot each pier^ have not been insertcdi 
uut tile ^fbels and slots have been made for 
them. Some of die bands of ornament about 
theare also unfinished. Around the 
inside walls is a pretU" horizontal stringcourse 
Otp{jn or leaf ornament. 

occupies the west side of the 
roof of the lower storeyp the east side being a 
terrace before it, Stainvays lead down, 
through the walls* from the two outer comers 
ot the terrace. The dome is of the ribbed 
tneion-shape variety which occurs in two or 
three instances in Bijapur* and the bulbs or 
tops of the mmars are also ribbed. These 
miffarx rise from each nf the four comerst and 
tn an additional group of four above the 
buttress at the back of die dome. 
w the ribbed dome rising between themp 
ana the Imle mittars round the bases ot the 
larger ones* the effect from a littJe distance is 
verj’ pleasing, A handsome perforated para^ 
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pet, forfnjng a lac^like fringe, adorns ^Ke 
crest of the building, A pEifn horiKontaJ 
string course^ on the outside of the n^alis^ 
shew3 the line of meeting of the upper and 
lower storeys* andt while the upper is very 
ornare, the lower is severely plain. The grounci 
floor was evidently intended as a rest house 
for travellers. 

The only two-storeyed mosque in, or about, 
Baja pur is that connected with the cenotaph 
of Afzal Khan, some distance to the west of 
the eitjv and a short way beyond AfraJpun 

The Landfl Kasah Gun and Bastlen^—The 
Landa Kasab bastion is one of those tn the 
south wall of^thc city, some distance to the 
west of the Fateh gate ; the road leads to it 
direct front the Andu Masjid^ It is the second 
bastion on the left at the end of this road. 
There is nothing remarkable in the bastion 
itself, but, upon tt, rests the largest piece of 
Ordnance in Bijapur. This great gun mea¬ 
sures 21 feet 7 inches Jong, diameter at the 
breech 4 feet 4 inches, at the mu^^itle 4 fiiiet 
3 inches, calibre j foot [nches, length of 
bore 18 feet 7^ inches, and esiJ mated weight* 
nearly 47 tons. It is constructed in the same 
manner as tlic guns on the Haidar Bug 
already described. J^eside this gun is a 
smaller one of most unusual dimensions w'hich 
looks like another big gun cut dowm but It 
was probably an attempt at a mortar. 

A little distance aw'ay to the south'^east 
from this bastion, are seen some mounds* 
which are supposed to be the posttioo 
where Aurangzib posted his batte^' when he 
breached tlie walls on iliis side. This parti- 
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Cular bastion &hevvs many shot niarksp one 
ball having struck the mu^dc of the big'gun^ 
upon whieh It has left its impres:!>ioii. 

Upon the bastion is an inscription which 
records its erection during the time of Ali ]. 

£hah Karim Muhammad Qadri’a Tomb^— 
Thisi vyith that of Sayyid Abdul Rehtnan 
Qadri^ is situated near the south-east comer 
of the eourtyaal of the Jami Masjid. They 
both have ceilings which arc said to have 
been coated with a wash of pulverised mother- 
of-pcarh giving them a silvery $hcen ; and 
the second tomb has also some very pretty 
raised stucco work in the ceiling. Over the 
doortt"ay of Shah Karim's tombi which is the 
better cared for^ is an inscription which says 
‘JThe wonderful dargaA^ blesscdi solidi up- 
ri^hit has become a delightful spot of pil¬ 
grimage for disciples. The follow incf tkie 
came according to the mode of belTcvers^ 

^ The w^orld (or^ the scholar?) is in the shadow 
of this cupola of Shah Karim.' ” This last 
sentence gives the date 174K There are some 
neat iron bosses on the doors of this tomb* 
Mustafa Khan^.4 Mdoque and Pfliace.— 
About five hundred yards cast of the citadel, 
arc the mosque and palace of Mustafa Khan, 
The mo^ue ts a very lofty, substantially 
buil% edifice. The front has three tall archeSi 
the central one being very’^ much wider than 
the side onest and, l^ing almost devoid of 
omaxnenti the fai^de has rather a bald ap¬ 
pearance* A deep heavy cornice overhangs 
the front, and the octagonal buttresses which 
were p cany minansts, flank the front of the 
building. The minarets have never been 
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built* The large Jome is stilted by the inlro* 
ductioRi betwcoti it and the roof/as in the 
Jami Mosquct of a second storey, with a row 
of arched recesses on each face* 

The cross arches, inside, divide the ceiling 
into three bays. The central bay is workM 
up, by pendentives, to a fourteen-sided figure, 
and, from this, rises the dome- The $ide 
bays arc wagon-vaulted. Although the 
mpsque is so lofty, yet its effect is much spoil¬ 
ed by the want of elevation in the springing 
lines of the arches—the piers arc too short. 

Behind the mosque, to the west, are the 
futns of Must-ifa Klianas Palace* Judging 
from the extent of the different hlocl^ of 
building,^ courtyards, gateways, tanks, and 
gardens, it must have been an extensive resi¬ 
dence- In the garden, around the large Unk, 
may be seen lengths of shallow channels, vviih 
serrated beds, down which the overflow of the 
tank was allowed to run in thousands of little 
Hpples- 

Mustafa Khan ArdistanI was, at firsts in the 
seriice of Ibrahim Ktitb Shah of GoJkonda, 
and was the emissary and agent who conduct¬ 
ed the arrangeTnents between the kings of 
Golkonda, BiJar, Oijapur, and Ahmcdnagar 
which led to the great victory'of Talikot and 
destruction of V^ijayanagar. After this, he 
entered the ser\'ice of the Bijapur king, and 
his career and murder are described further 
On in the historical outline of the Adil Shahis. 

The mosque is also called the Ek-chip-ka- 
masjid, on account of a very small piece of 
stone—a “chip"^—being built into the mason¬ 
ry in its south-west corner* 
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The Bari Karnaii^^Not far to the south of 
Mustafa Khan's rnosque, and spanning the 
road leading to the latter^ is a great archway 
which appears to have been the entrance ta 
Che pounds of his palaee. There is nothing 
particularly worthy of notice About it except 
Its si^e. 

Ali Shahid Pir's Mosque.^This is a small, 
but very peculiar mosque, tn the fields to the 
south of the ^lehtar MahaL Its peculiarity 
lies in the singnlar wagon-vaulted roof which 
covers the whole mosque, and which, wuth the 
exception of a smaller and more rudely con¬ 
structed mosque to the u'esi of this: onct is 
not found elsewhere in Bijapur. The wagon- 
vault occurs^ often enough p as roofing for a 
single smajl bay of a ceiling, where the prin¬ 
cipal bays are domed, but not* except in these 
cases, as one vaulted roof covering the entire 
mosque. In the smaller specimens, it is a 
more or less fiat vault without a central ridge 
line, whereast in this masjid, it has a very 
great rise^ and a contml ridge tine running 
across the whole width of the building. The 
end w'alls rise vertically to meet the vault and 
do not, like the smaller examples^ arch into it 
Two transverse arches, slightly projecting 
from the surface^ divide the vaukm ceiling 
Into three sections, and these arc further sub¬ 
divided, by vertical and horizontal ribs, into 
small panels. 

The fai^ade of this mosque is very pleasing, 
from the effect gained by introducing a great 
number of receding lines of moulding round 
the arches, f^ving them a deep^setappearancej 
and these lines are carried down the piers. 
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The outer ring of arch moulding 15 cuspedt 
and the spandroLs arc ornamented with beauti¬ 
fully designed medallions in stucco* There arc 
short thin minanets^ one at each end of the 
fa^de» and, over the meAra^, is a dome whose 
top rises stove the ridge of the roof. A curi¬ 
ous things in connection with the me/irab^ is 
the presence of a little doon^ay inserted in one 
side of h, thus giving access'to It from the 
ouislde of the masqjue:. This is very unusual- 

Over the ts an inscription in coloured 

enameL The letters are white on a blue 
ground. This is surrounded by a toitler com¬ 
posed of two yellow bands, between which, is a 
row of flowers, yellow and white aliemateiy^ 
each separated by a vertical green bar on a 
dark blue ground. The insertion contains 
verses from the Quran only. TTie whole front 
of the mehnad was covered with inlaid encaus¬ 
tic tiles, but nearly all has been picked off and 
carried away. The inscription is perfect, but 
the border round it has commenced to sufler, 
and, if not better cared for, will certainly dis^ 
appear altogether. 

Beside the mosque is the insignificant look¬ 
ing tomb of Hajsrat Sajyid All Shahid, after 
whom the moi^ue is named. He was killed 
in battle fighting against infidels, and hence 
became a sAaA/d or martyr, and the mosque 
is said to have been buife in his honour by 
Ali L 

Ibrahim's Jaml JVlasjtd.—This mosque is 
also knoTvn as AU*s old Jami MasjJd, and also 
Has the Datri-ld-masjid. It is situated about 
three hundred yartis to the south-w’cst of the 
Andu Masjid, in the fields. This b one of 
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the old-fashionisd mosques^ of which there are 
a few in Bijapur, with brick and mortar mina^ 
retSj not only over the comers of the building, 
but also over the central piers. Another 
mosque of tltis tvpe is that of Ikhlas Khan 
near the Fateh date. The mosque is ascribe 
to Ibrahim L and is said to have been built 
in A.H. (A.D. 1551)* 

Ali (L) Rom.—T wo hundred and fifty yards 
south-west of the last buiidingt is the tomb 
ofAli(L)Adll Shah. It is an exceedingly 
plain structure. In plan it is a plain rcctang^ 
ular room surrounded by a corridor. The 
roofing of this inside room is rather peculiart 
and is a good example of a style of vaulting 
carried out in several buildings in Bijapur. 
There are here four tombs,^^—one of a male 
adultf one of a female adult, and two of 
children. The exterior of the walls of this 
inner chamber has been painted, but it has so 
weaihercd that little of it can nOAv be seertp but, 
if cleaned and varnislied^ it would be much 
improved. Over the north daorwajr are 
painted inscriptions containing the Shiah 
profession of faith, the throne verse, and the 
w'Ords ** Allah and Muhammad apostle/" but 
no name of king or date. VVe have 
nothing but tradition to fix upon this as the 
iasi resting place of Ali (L) Adil Shalt. 

At the south-east comer of this byilding 
is a beautifully built, bight square, platform^ 
upon the middle of w^hich is a tombstone of 
well finished masonry* The sides of the plat¬ 
form are divided into panels with censers and 
chains in each, and at each Corner is a project¬ 
ing foot or support such as are seen under the 
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comcR5 of trays, and which are here intended 
to appear as supporting ihe platform. There 
is no other tombstone in Bijapur which is so 
neatly desig'ned and carefully finished as this ; 
and the nature of this tfose-g^rained dark 
green stone lends itself well to such work. 
Ncr one knows whose tomb it isj tradition 
even being' silent. This is a great pity, as 
it isp without doubt, the resting place of a 
person of mnk. 

Tomb of Pir Shefcli Hamid Oadri _This 

building, which stands close to thew^alfs in 
the south-west comer of the cityp nearly four 
hundred yards west of Alt (L) Adil Shah% 
tomb, covers the remains of the saints Shekh 
Hamid Qadri and hb brother Shekh Latif Ulla 
Qadrf, who lived in Bijapur during the rcigti 
of Ibrahim II. . sauys the tomb 

was built by Fatimah Suita nap relict of AJi 
(J.) Adl] Shahp and that these two men died 
in [6oa and i6ia respectively. In Fatimah's 
well close by, and which is generally called 
the Gumat just in front of the mosque 

attached to this tom bp is an Inscription w^hich 
says that in thc saltanateof Shah Ali Adil Shah 
this ** bairi was constructed by Setli Fatimah 
Solmansetti in the year A, H. 970, A .D. 
1562. It IS evident the same FaElmah is 
meant in bcLli cases, so there must be some 
mistake about the first two dates, or she w^as 
an old lady when she had the tomb built* 

Close beside this tomb is the mosque, and, 
before it, on the cast, are two other tombs 
In line, one having a pyramidal roof, and 
saidj on that account^ to be the tomb of a 
Shiah. 
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This south-we^t comer of the city would 
seem^ from ihe number of ea.rjy buildings 
mnks^ ajid wells crowded into it, to have been 
the favourite quarter in times preceding the 
the reign of Ibrahim ![.+ and was possibly 
laid out with gardens and terraces. 

The JanjirL or Malika da ban 
Mas^tue—^Thc building known as the Janjiri 
Masjidp or Malika Jahan Begam's mosque, is 
situated amongst the trees immediately to the 
west of the Sat Manjli, just outside the citadel 
walls. It IS an exceedingly neat mosquCp 
With a good, well proportioned cornice and a 
particularly rich fa^de- Of the three archeSp 
in front, the central one is cusped ; the 
cornice and its brackets arc verj^ prettily 
chased, and the outer edge of the former, be¬ 
ing cut into scollops, it has the appearance 
of having a narrow edging of lace. Along 
the lop of the butlding* heiween the minarets, 
has been a veiy ornamental perforated para* 
pet, and, vertically above the piers of the 
arcbeSp arc little cha/iris or canopies whh 
small tracery windows in. each side of rbem. 
The minarets of the facade are very graceful, 
and are in good proportion; there are two 
others oyer the back corners of the mosque. 
Gr^t pains have been taken in decorating the 
surtaccs of the leaves round the neck o? the 
dome, above the roof, with stucco ornament, 
but» unfortunately, the leaves are not high 
enough to be seen from below. ThSsdomc rises 
over the central bay before the mehmi, and the 
ceilingp within, is carried up the full height of 
^he dome 5 in front of this is a verj*' pretty 
ceiling with plaster ornament The lines of 
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the arch mouldings Intersect very neatly on 
ihc piers. Before the mosque, in the plat¬ 
form, is a smalt square tank, now diy. There 
is no inscripaon in or about the mosque, but 
the buildine of it is ascribed to Ibrahim IL, 
who is said to have built It in honour of his 
daughter Malika jahan. 

The Tombs ol Khan Mtihnniniad and Abdul 
Raaaq Qadlr.—^These two tombs, the domes 
of which arc very conspicuous objects, are 
known to Huropean residents as the “Two 
Sisters," and to natives as the Jod Gumbaz, or 
pair of domes, on account of their close proxi¬ 
mity and likeness, in slae and shape, to one 
another. The octagonal building, on the 
south, is the resting place of the traitor Khan 
Muhammad, or Khan Khanam as his sovc' 
reign called him, and of bis son Khawas Khan, 
Vazir to Sikandar. Khan Muhammad, who 
was in command of the troops in the field, 
was iMught over by the commander of the 
imperial forces of Dchli, and remained In¬ 
active at a crttical juncture, when he had the 
enemy entirely in his hands. Afzal Khan, 
who was in the field with him, thoroughly 
disgusted, withdrew and returned to Bijapur, 
and reported to the king how matters stood, 
Khan Muhammad was recalled, and, as he 
came into the city through the Makka gate, 
he was assassinated. Subsequently, Aurang- 
zib gave instructions that the tax for one year, 
which Bijapur was now annually obliged to 
remit to Dchli, should be used for the build¬ 
ing of a tomb over Khan Muhammad. 
Khawas Khan,* his son, Vazir to S ikandar. 

• A line, merely, which steVEnJ nohter held in 
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was infected with the same treasonabEe im¬ 
pulses which possessed his father, and he^ 
toOj after bein^j imprisoned at Bankapur, fell 
under the executioner s sword. His body was 
brought to Bijapuri and burled in the t-omb of 
his father, which is thus generally called after 
him. 

The larger square tomb is that of Abdul 
Ra^aq Qaair, Khawas Khan's religious tutor 
or *^domesdc chaplain/^ and waSr no doubt, 
built at the same lime as the other^ 

The floors of both tombs are at a very 
considerable elevation above the surrounding 
ground level, which is due to the vaultSi 
containing the graves, being built upon the 
ground rather than beneath its surface, as is 
the case in most tombs. The tomb of Abdul 
Razaq ^adir exceedingly plain,, the square 
wall rising almost unbroken from die ground 
to the dome. 

To the west of these tw'o tombs is a tliird^ 
which is said to be that of Sidi Rehan- 
Sidi Rehan Sholapurt was an officer of note 
who distinguished himself during the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad^ It is alleged that he was 
purchased as a boy of seven years old, with 
his mother, by Ibrahim II. from a merchant 
at iVauraspur^ and was sent to the pafacc to be 
the playmate of young prince Muhammad 
who was of the same age* One day the prince, 
in play, snatched the cap froin Sidi Rehan's 
head and thmw it into a tank. Sidi Rehan 
indignantly demanded hJs cap back^ and com¬ 
plained to the king who liad been looking on* 
The cap was brought^ and tlie king, at the 
same time, prophesied diac, when prince 
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Muhamcnad should become kingj Sidi Rehaa 
would be his mini^Eer^ 

Within Khawas Khan^s tomb is one of the 
finest halls in B]ja|jur« unoccupied even by 
the usual counterfeit tombstones. This is 
unusualp and the absence of thc'w? has been 
taken to indicate that the hall was used ns a 
dwelling. This was hardly so. As the tombs 
were built by Aurang^ib^ it is very likely he 
had ordered marble tombstones from northern 
India or elsewhercp such as are usual in Guja¬ 
rat and Hindustaut but for some reason of 
otbcfi they never reached Bijapur He did 
precisely the same thing for his wife's tomb 
in the Nau Bag^ and some of the marble slabs 
still lie in the lower rooms of the Asar Mahat« 

This building was usedp with the mosque 
attachedf as an Executive Engineer's office 
and dwelling, but, Owing to the great rever¬ 
ence w^ith which the Muhammadans hold the 
memof^^ of the saint Abdul Ra^aqp his tomb 
was not Converted into a dwelling. These two 
tombs are the only other buildings^ besides 
the Gol Gumbaz, that have galleries within 
the domes* but, owning to the small diameter of 
the latteFp they have no distinct echo. 

The Bukhara —This stands close 

beside the Post Office. Little is known about 
the origin of the name given to it. It is a very 
neat little building, is carefully finishedp and 
has a w'cll designed cornice whose brackets are 
beautifully carved j there is some pretty stucco 
work about the arches within. The mosque 
has beenj or was intended to be, enclosed with¬ 
in acouriyard^ part of whichp with its outer 
ancade and gatewajv stilj stands before it 
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M^Jik SmndAVs Toinb and Masque*—One 
hundred and fifty yards to the north-west of 
the last building is the group of buildings^ 
known as Malik Sandars tomb and mosque, 
with their surrounding arcades and walls. It 
is an exceedingly modest looking edifice for 
the last resting place of the greatest of Bija- 
pur’s architect';, the man who carried out die 
construction of some of the finest buildings of 
the city. 

Within the enclosed courtyard is a small 
canopy* beneath which b the tomb of a female, 
isaid to be that of the wife or mother of Afalik 
Sandal, i,vhjlt, near it, are tombs in the open, 
air, one of %vhtch is said to cover the remain;^ 
of the great architect himself. In one corner 
of the courtyard b the mosque, a very primi¬ 
tive looking structure. The surrounding 
buildings contain rooms, arcades, and tanks, 
as if intended as a sarvff and, above (heset arc 
open terraces. 

The small canopy, covering a tomb, and 
seen at a little distance to the north of thls^ 
with a ribbed egg-shaped dome^ is called the 
the Kamrak-i-gumbaj!. 

Zamrud Maslid—Close beside the Cgd of 
the last group of buildings, on the souths is a 
rnintaruru musque only twelve feet square^ 
It is well built, and b quite unique, in being 
^thc smallest mosque In Bijapur- About the 
tm^/fmAarea number of Persian inscriptions 
^ containing: e.Xtfacbs from the Quran. 

} The Chinch Diddl Mosque,^—^This is perched 
upon a bastion at the south-east corner of the 
cuadel, and overlooks the Asar Mahal and 
the town round about the Jami Masjid. It is 
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3 veiy pl^in building, wuH little about it of 
interest the renialns of wall paitititles 
within* TheSt art verjf poor and weak^ and 
have mon^ the ap|>eat3n£e of a common wall 
paper* The building known as Mubarak 
khan*s Mahalt already mentioned p was deco¬ 
rated in the same w^ay* but neither is anything 
like the more solid looking wall painting at 
Kumatgi, described further on- This is evi¬ 
dently a late biiildingi and^ to make the 
bastiont which had been previously builtp 
strong enough to carry it* the latter was fur¬ 
ther encased with an extra thickness of arched 
masoniy'p while h\ firmer foundation has been 
obtained^ upon the topn by laying great 
heav^y cross tkams of wood under theiounda- 
tions of the mosque. 

The Chota Asar.—This is a small mosque, 
about two hundred and fifty yards to the cast 
of the Dckhani Idgah, and remarkable for the 
abundance of rich ornament in stucco which 
covers the Avails,, ceilingj and part of the 
facade ; pthenvise there is nothing worth note 
about it* It has a very flat Av^on-vaulted 
ceiling, a kind often met with in Bijapur. but 
notliing like that of Ati Shahid Fir's mosque. 
The manner in which the design b carried 
out on the walls i^ Avorth notice. Instead of 
forming the omament, ^ it i$ elsewhere, in 
raised plaster on a fiat surface, the workmen 
have here cut into the thick fiat coating of 
plaster on the walb^ and have removed that 
part of it A^^hich filled the interstices between 
the lines of the pattern* The consequence is 
thatp although the design is in raised plaster 
yet it is on the same level as the general sur^ 
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face of thtf wall. Thi^ plaster work appears 
to have been further decorated with colour^ 
but it 1$ doubtful whether this addition was an 
improvement upon the uniform grej" stucco 
with its delicate soft lights and shadow's. It 
was certainly more gorgeouSp but the pattern 
must have been somewhat obscured by iL 
The Oekbanl Idgah. —This is a most curi¬ 
ous looking building, standing on the highest 
ground within the w^aLls of Bijapur. An 
inscription^ upon the face of it, says it was 
built by Malik (Sandal ?) during the reign of 
Ibrahim Hi It is a verv clumsVi ancient look¬ 
ing, building of no architectural merit what- 
cvert and it is very unlikely that it was built 
during the time of Ibrahim. It was perhaps 
only repaired at that time, and was erected in 
the verj' early days of the Adil Shahis. Such 
an elevated spot of ground, witliln the walls, 
would never have remaiucd unoccupied down 
to the time of Ibrahim IL 
The Chand Bauri.—This large tankp the 
ncjtt in importance to the Taj Bauri* is 
situated in the north-w^esi comer of the town, 
about one hundred and fifty yards south of 
the Sbahapur gate. It is said to have been 
built by Ali (I4 Adil Shah in 1579 in honour 
of his Queen Chand Bibt, daughter of Husain 
Shahp the heroine of Meadows Tay¬ 
lors Noble Queen.'' This tank, no doubt, 
formed the model upon which the Taj Baiiri 
was built, it is very much inferior to the 
latter in every way^ but* like it, it has the arch 
spanning the steps which lead doivn to it, and a 
i^rrow ledge, roundabout it, taking the place 
of the terrace, with rooms on the south side* 
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Vaqiit Dnbuti's Mosque aii<I Tomb.—These 
two buddings stand just outside the citadeb 
on the nonh-onst, close to the roadway lead¬ 
ing from the Collator's residence to the main 
road* The mosque^ as it stands, is not the 
original edifice. The original is really enpsed 
within subsequent addtlionsp It is the inner- 
chamber* To this was added a wingon cither 
side^ forming side chamberSi which W'ere them¬ 
selves divided;, transverseijs ^nto a forw'ard and 
a back roonip the latter being entered from the 
back of the mosque. They were also divided 
into a lowrer and an upper storey. A further 
addition was the front hall wuih a three-arched 
facade and flat ceiling* The masonry of the 
additions is much betier than that of the old 
mosque* 'The end walls of the forward ad¬ 
dition are pierced wnth little narrow* arched 
windows. These additions account for the 
number of minarets on the roof, there being 
the original ones and those of the later 
portions. 

The tomb is a compact little square siruc- 
turct with stone lattice work fillirig each of 
three sides, and the doonvay on the south side* 
Inside> is a single tombstone over the grave 
of a male. Over the dfsorwav is an inscription 
which saySji “One atom of divine grace is 
better than to be ch ief of i ooD v iitagesJ' And 
it also gives the name ^^Malik Yaqut Janata-^* 
Hk name occurs again In the inscription in 
the rn^hrad of the Jami Masjid. He was en¬ 
trusted with die oversight of the decoration 
of the same. 

Three hundred yards to the north-west, 
across the road^ is the Yaqut Mahal^ now eon* 
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verted into a Travellers* Bungalow, so chat 
Uttk df the orig^inal palace can ue made Due. 

The Amin Dar^ah.—^This tomb stands on 
the crest of a hill about two miles beyond the 
Shahapur gate. Its whitewashed dome is 
seen for sev'eral miles around. The road to 
it passes the Jailp which was originally a very 
extensive or resting place for travel lersp 

built by Abul Bari Muhammed Mustafa Khan 
Sari in 1640. There is nothing pardculady 
interesting about this tomb or those around It^ 
but it is a pleasant trip out to It^ which Is w^ell 
repaid by the fine views obtained of the 
country round from the hill top. Hassrat 
Kha^'jah Amln-ul-dinj a Bijapur saintt was 
the son of Shah Burhan-uWin. He died in 
1664, and his tomb is said to have been built 
in rfijs by Afzal Khan V^azir. 

For miles round this^ the country is dotted 
over with mosques, tombs, and mrak; and| 
judging from the extensive ruins of founda¬ 
tions and in the Immediate vicinity of 

Shahapur^r there must have existed a very 
large suburb here at one time* Beyond Sha* 
hapur is the site of the great Ram ling tank, 
the masonry dam of which^ though much 
ruined^ still exists^ This Isa pretty spot, the 
stream^ running down the middle of it, being 
overshadowed with palms and other trees. 

Atul Khanka Ceni>taphp AVosqiie, and 
Palace,bout a mile south-west of Shaha^ 
pur and the Amin Dargah is the village of 
Afealpur or Takkl, in which^ on the highest 
ground, is the tomb of ChindgtShah, andi half 
a mile west of this again, is the cenotaph of 
Aoai K-han, Afital Khan”5 story is told in 
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the historical outline of the Adil Shah is further 
on- During his life he constructed hts own 
tomb, with its attendant mo^ue, beside his 
palace^ and appears to have finished the mosque 
m 1653. In the m&hrah, of the same, is the 
date with his name. The tomb appears never 
to have been finished and was* no doubt, $till 
in course of construction when he was ordered 
away on that fatal expedition ag:ainst the 
treacherous Sivaji. The astrologers told him 
he would never return, and, so imprCi^d was 
he by their predictions, that he set his house 
in Order accordingly! put up the date of that 
year in his cenotaph, and is said to have 
drew ned his sixty-four wives. He w^as killed 
really one month after the year expired ; buq 
when he left Bijapur for good, he w^ to all 
intents and purposes, dead to it and his friends. 
His bones lie buried near the spot w^here he 
he was killed, on the slopes of Partahgarh, 
and were never brought back to be interred in 
his own tomb- Consequently the central 
unpaved space is unoccupied* but two women 
have been buried within the chamber. 

Close to the tomb, and separated from it 
by a small cistern* is the mosque. This is 
peculiar, ina:smuch as it is the only tw^^ 
storeyed mosque in or around Bijapur- It is 
very' probable that the upper floor was 
reser^'cd for the women of thejsanana! just, as 
in Ahmadabad, we find portions divided off! 
in most of the mosques* for their particular use. 

Beside the cenotaph and mosque, on the 
south* are the ruins of bis palace. 

Some distance to the soutfi-west of this, in 
a grove of treeSf is a platform with the re- 
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mains of a large tank* before it. On the 
former are eleven rows of tombSt all of them 
the tombs of females, amounting, in ail, to 
sixty-three, with an unoccupied space which 
would have made the sixty-fourth. They are 
so regularly placed at equal intervals, and 
al! so much alike as regards sixe and design, 
that it really looks as if the stoty, of Afzal 
Khan having tlrowned his wivesp \rere true* 
They ane pointed out as the tombs of Afxal 
Khan's wives. Tlie siorj' telb us that one 
Of two escaped, and the vacant grave certainly 
ibcems to corroborale this statement. Per¬ 
haps the graves have suggested the ston% 
About two hundred and fifty yards east of 
this IS the Surang Baurl^p from which the 
great tunnel starts, which is Said to have 
carried water into Bijapur^ and which can be 
traced as far as the Ihr^im Rausra by its air 
shafts, which rise to the surface at fhequent 
internals along its route. The mouth of the 
tunnel may be seen in the Aawrf'or well, 
Na«rflspur*—It is recorded that Jbrahim IL, 
tjQOi determined to found a newcitj% whichi 
m splendouri w'as to outshine all other cities^ 
He summoned masons and artrzans from all 
quarters, and placed Nawab Shavaz Khan in 
charge of the work. Twenty thousand w^orkmen 
are said to have been engaged. Nobles, minis¬ 
ter^ and neb merchants were induced to huild^ 
and^ it is saidi each vied with the other in 
tin Ing to produce a residence better than his 
neighWs; thus many hue moAoh were 
erected and adorned with gilding and other 
occoraj^n. Tradi^n ^ys the astrologers 

* Caiw by IfM fk^ipit Ihc ^^Mglumnuid Sww^ir. " ~ 
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interfered and declared that evil would come 
upon the kingdom if the capital was removed 
to the new position, and it was then ahan- 
doned. The more correct account of the 
desertion of Nauraspur as rather different 
Jn 1624* when Ihrahim was at war with 
Nizam Shah, the latter sent an army under 
Malik Am bar against Bijapur. As the w'alls 
of Nauraspur were not hnishedt Ibrahim 
withdrew to Bljapur^ and left the new city to 
the mercy of the enemy. Malik Ambar* 
finding it unprotected, entered it^ and com¬ 
pletely wTcckcd it* Malik Ambar died in the 
following year, before Ibrahim had a chance 
of wreaking his vengeance upon him* 

We havCp left to us, the ruins of the great 
wall* of this city, surrounding more than 
half tlie circuit of the selected site, from which 
It may be seen that the new city^ if cotnpletcdi 
would have been more than half as large 
again as Bljapur* About the eentm of this, 
near the village of Tor^^eh^ within a high 
walled enclosure, are the remains of the 
Nauras or Sangat Mahai, and, beside it» h die 
Nari Mahal* Beyond these are the Tagnni 
Mahal and other mosques, tombs, and bulld- 
mgs of soils* 

It is related that, w^hen the city was being 
laid out| a man from Tor^^eb brought a vessel 
full of tvinc and presented it to king Ibmhim, 
who w-as so pleased with its delicious taste 
and ff*agmncc, that he exclaimed, To-day I 
have had a new enjoyment," using the w'ord 
meaning ** newly obtained, ” 

" TfiP osier or ciL5ii^, onlj, l» bnlll, ihe earthen 

r^fnp luiU iancr reUunin^ ^'bII hftd iHni 1)eeit mdaeU. 
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These words are said to have been looked 
upon as very auspicious, and the city was 
called, on that account, Nauraspur. Another 
derivation of the name is nau, “new,'" wj, 
‘‘juice” or “wine,” and par, achy, i.e., the 
city of the new wine. But it is perhaps more 
likely to have been from ttattras, “ncivly 
obtained” or '■ newly founded and 

tasit^on “to obtain"—^bvic having’ no connec¬ 
tion with the wine story, and simply meaning 
“ the new city.” It is also called Naurozpur, 
from the festival of the Nauroz. 

The Sangat Mahal is a duplicate, on a 
slightly smaller scale, of the Gagan Mahal in 
the ctcadeJ Bijapur. It is in ruins, having 
suffered like the other buildings which origi¬ 
nally had much woodwork about them. It is 
a lonely but picturesque spot, surrounded by 
cultivated plots of ground, forests of prickly 
pear, and heaps of ruins. 

There appears to have been, at one time, 
a great broad road running straight from this 
towards Bijapur. known, now, a$ the Grand 
azar of Muhammad Shah, It can be dis- 
bnctly for some distance, from near the 

S^gat Mahal to the Mott Gumbaz, 

The head works of the Torveh waterworks 
are at a point near the walls to the south-west 
oi Torveh village, where a dam has been 
thrown acr<^ the course of a small stream 
^hTch runs down the middle of a broad v-alley. 
To^"i!?h f n"’*” '^af>nry tunnel runs towards 
S Then, from 

over^^ Sri ^*‘*^*'‘ ® P'P® traetd to a point 
south-ea^t t i?® nordi-cast, where it turns 
wuth^ast towards the Surang Bauri. From 
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the Surang Bauri mns^ towards Bijapur^ the 
g:reat Torveh tunneL There is, or was, a 
very large tank, or lake, south of the Torveh 
roadf from which a ruined aqueduct may be 
seen running in the direction of the Surang 
BaurL 

Bej^am Tank.—About two miles south of 
Bijapur is the old Bcgam tank, constructed by 
Muhammad Shah to supplement the water 
supply of the city^ Afifcal Khan had charge of 
the Construction of the water towers and con-^ 
necting pipes which brought in this w^aterf 
and his name and datc^ 1651, occur in inscrip¬ 
tions on the towers near the Andu Masjid 
and the Asar MahaL 

The t&rahSmpur Mosque..—About a mile 
south of the cky \valls is the hamlet of ibrah im- 
pnr^ which is said to have been founded and 
colonized by Ibrahim L in 1526, in which year 
he built the mosque w'hich still stands near 
the Village. 

Ain»ut»MiiZk^s Tomb--—Standing about two 
miles aw^iy, to the east of Bijapur, is the tomb of 
Ain-ul-Mulk. It is a square massive tooking 
buildingi surmounted by a very elegantly 
shaped dome. Within, upon the wa]l% is 
some very pretty stucco work in the shape 
of great pendants hanging down upon the 
face of each- This is the burial place of Ain- 
ubMulk, one of the officers of Ibrahi m L, who 
rebeUed against him and was killed near 
Bijapur in J556. Beside the lomb is the 
mosque. 

The Tomb of Jahan Begam.—Further away 
oMin, is the unfinished tomb of Jahan Begam. 
The plan of this building is exactly the samct 
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both in and de^igUy as that of the great 
Go! Gumbaz. There are also the four corner 
towers as in the Utieri but the four facades of 
the building were to be optn, with three great 
arches in each face between the comer towers^ 
The inner walls were intended to enclose the 
sepulchral chamber and carry the dome. It 
was thus not intended that this building should 
carry a monster dome like die Gol Gumhaz^p 
the inner chamber^ onlyp would have been 
covered by the dome, and the corridor, 
around, w^ould have been covered in with a 
flat roof. 

It is not quite certain whose tomb this is. 
It is generally supposed to cover the remains 
®f Jahan Begamp daughter of Sa3ryid 
Abdul Rehman, and wife of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad- She must, dien, have been his third 
wife^ since two are hurled in his own mauscH 
leu m beside his mistress Rhumba. It is 
possible it may be the Eomb of the mother of 
Suhan Muhammad. 

Kurnatj^i.—Kumat^i is now a small village, 
ten miles east of Bijapuft on the Hippargi 
road, k waSp at one timcp. a place frequented 
by the nobles^ and, perhaps^ the court of 
Byapur, as a pleasure resort; and^ on one 
are (he remains of many 
btiildingSp wallsi^ and gateivays. Chief among 
the^, arc several little pavilions with tanks 
and cisterns around about tJiem, On the 
walls of one thcsCi are some very remarkable 
and interesting frescoes, which must be over 

o hundred years old. Compared with 
wes^rn a^ their ejeectition is not of a verv 
high standard. 
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been said that the of Polo is am 
Indian gatne^ Hcie^ in this Ihtle hunting 
chateau at Kumatgip the statement is fully 
confirmed* Above an archway is a splriiea 
representation of the gamef wheret rot only 
the mcn^ but the horses seein to enjoy the 
sporty Two horsemen have the bal! betw^een 
their sticks, which have the usual crook at the 
end^ and each is trying to get possession of it 
by hooking it away from the other ; two other 
horsemen^ also armed with ^olo sticks, are 
Standing oR* watching and waiting for it to be 
feteasedL Over an opposite arch js a hunting 
scene, Tvhere the hunters+ mounted^ are chas¬ 
ing tigerst leopards, and deer. Around the 
lower parts of these two arches is some very 
pretty bird ornament. There are also repre¬ 
sentations of person S| who, from their peculiar 
dress and light complexions, appear to be 
Europeans of note—possibly portraits of 
envoys or ambassadors who vtsited the Bh'a- 

{ jur court* On another wall is the mil 
engih figure of a musician wdio plays upon 
a guitar whilst a queen and her maid sli listen¬ 
ing, It is evident the musician, who, from his 
head^dre^ and flowing robes, might be a 
Persian, istry^ing to make an impre^ion upon 
the ladies, for he holds his head on one side in 
a very lackadaisical manner as he plays. It 
reminds one strongly of a scene from ** Lalla 
Rook," but for the absence of the crusty old 
chamberlain* But tve have him here on another 
part of the walls. Or a porlniit that might well 
be his* Another, rather indistinct In parts, 
depicts a wrestling match that is going on 
before a seated and several standing figures^ 
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Ofi another wall at^ two seated figures clad in 
tiger skm garments, with tiger-face visore 
thrown tip on the forehead* They are armed, 
and have their horses beside them. They 
appear to have met on the road, and are sitting 
under a tree, which has some most ctiriouslj 
shaped birds in its branches* Strapped on the 
arms of die two figures are guards^ whicJi are^ 
no doubt, intended to take the place of shields 
in hand to hand contests. 

The surface of the walls, and consequently the 
paintings, have suffered very great damage 
from having been scribbled "over, scratchedi 
and smoked. Kumatgi was evidently used 
by the nobles of Bijapur as a hunting centre, 
and the great artificial lakej upon the border 
of which several of these little chateaux stand, 
must have made it a favourite and pleasant 
resort* It$ wnld fowl attract the sportsman at 
the present dayi and a trip to Kutnatgi 
for a day's shooting is one of the pleasures the 
Bibpur folk still enjoy. 

Here are extensive ruins of a small town 
Or bazar^ which appears to have been wafletl 
in ; and there is a long broad road, down each 
side of which is a fine row of stabling arcade 
for the horses of masters and followers. From 
this, a broad road led down, through a great 
gaEew^', along the margin of the lake and past 
the different pavilions. 

Not the least of their enjoyments were the 
the cool refreshing fountains and cisterns* In 
fact, the elatorate Tvaterworks, in and around 
these_ buildings, are their chief feature. 
Out in front of the painted pavilion, and 
rising out of a large square tank, is a two- 
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storeyed biiitding, through the masonry of 
whieht P<P^ aj’c carried up to scores of jets on 
both storeys. These all open outwTirdSp and* 
when the water was turned on* and spout¬ 
ed forth from every' conceivable point, falling 
splashing into the tank below^ it must have 
been a very refreshing sight. The water was 
raised by manual labour to a cistern on the top 
of a high tower* and from this dlstribut^ 
through pipes, to the various points beloWp 
Not content with this grand display before 
the pavilion, they must needs have more of it 
within. From a large cliunam-lined tank* on 
thereof* water was allowed to descend through 
a great perforated rose* in the centre of the 
ceiling* forming a magnificent shower bath, 
with a cistern below it to wraliovv in* What 
thorough enjoyment this must have been in 
the hot, dry weather 1 Surely those proud old 
warriors* who made the welkin ring with the 
clash of steel* knew, too, how to make the best 
of life in their idle moments 1 
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M any visitors to Bijapur allow themselves 
but one day in which to visit its build¬ 
ings, It is needless to say that this is not, 
by any means, suillcienc. For the convenience, 
however, of such visitors, routes Nos. i and a 
have been stetched out below, which include 
all the principal objects of interest. To avoid 
confusion, they should be followed in the 
order named, and, with the help of themap, 
at the end, this can easily be done- Only the 
places mentioned in black type slioitfd be 
visited, otherwise time will not suffice to go 
the round. To those who'have the time, a 
week Is not too long to spend at Hijapur,—in 
fact, Bijapur, and its surroundings, cannot be 
seen property in less tunc. It might be crowd¬ 
ed into four full days, but not comibrtablv, 

J. If the visitor should arrive, as is gene¬ 
rally the case, about midday, he should make 
preparations, as soon as possible, for an even¬ 
ing drive round the town; and, for this purpose, 
he should, with the help of the Travellcra’ 
Bungalow peon, or his own servants, arrange 
for a hired tonga from the town, or the railway 
station, to be ready at three o'clock in the 
afternoon at latest. It is best not to pay the 
tonga man for the journey from the Railway 
station at the time, but to order him to be 
back at the bungalow at three o'clock. Start 
for the great Ool Oombaz, w'hich was passed 
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when coming from the station (soe p. 20 for 
d^ription). After examining^ this buildmg, 
direct the driver to the Jami Masjid. 
Following the road due .south, and crossiiig 
the road from the railway station to the eiiadef , 
800 yards brings us to the next road, loading 
up to the Jami Masjid. The driver should be 
directed in the order of the names in black type. 
Just at the j□dctio^ here» on the left hand side 
of die roaef, is the tomb of Pir Sayyid Hajl 
Husain. Proceeding m a westerly "cU recti on, 
we pass, about three hundred yards from this, 
on the left, two ranges of solid heavy looking 
building known as Muhammad Shah*s 
Granary'* The length is divided into rooms 
for the storage of paifip die grain being filled 
in from holes in the roofp and drawn off from 
the dcorwaySp which have grooves, top and 
bottom, for shutters. Another 450 yards 
brings us abreast of the Jami Masjid, (p, 29), 
the pnnctpal religious building in Bijapur. 

After leaving this, and still proceeding west, 
45oyards takes us past the Ban Kaman or arch* 
and the turning to Mustafa Khan's mosque, 
a iitttle way up the road on the left. Beyond 
this great archway we pass a Mule mosque, 
statiaing Out in the road. There is nothing 
remarkable about it, but the story of its origin 
shews what sanctity, in Muhammadan eyes, 
surrounds their mosques. It is stated that a 
cei^in man wished to build a mosque here, 
but the authorities objected to it as the site 
was in the main road. The man, under the 
*1.^ performing a marriage ceremony, 
enclosed the space with AanafAs or scrccnl 
and, under cover of these, erected the mosque. 
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Tlie mosque^ once built, could not be destroy¬ 
ed, even by the king, and it has so remained 
under ihe name of the Kanathi Masjid. 
Eight-hundred yards from the JamL Masjid 
finds us opposite the door of the Mehtar 
Mahal, (p, 32). Beyond this, on the left, is a 
ran|^ of arcade, terminatings at the comer, in 
the Pailu Mahal, now converted into a resi¬ 
dence. At the back of this arcade, arc the 
almost shapeless ruins of the old mint, with a 
garden whidi is still called the Taksal-ki-Bag 
or Mint Carden. At the end of the arcade we 
turn sharp round to the Hght, by a small 
corner mosquet and drive down to the Asat 
Mahal (p. 37)» On our left are the high walls 
of the citadel, and on the right, near the Asar 
MaJtaU n-e pass the Shah Ganj> one of the 
water towers erected by Afscal Khan (p. 95). 

Returning up the same road, and, either 
passing through die citadel, (it is included 
in route No. 2, and need not take up attention 
oow)i or round the south side of ft, wx stiP 
drive west. On getting into the avenue, over¬ 
shadowed w^ith fine trees, a little way beyond 
the citadel, we pass on our left, in the fields, 
and just beyond the Forest Officer's bungalow^ 
a great Adansonia tree of great girth* Tlicre 
were two, but the greater, of over 50 feet girth, 
has but lately fallen# Tradition says tiiat it 
was under these the executions took plate in 
the good old times# There are a few others in 
the suburbs. It is supposed they were intro¬ 
duced from Africa by some of the Abyssinians 
in the employ of the state- Just beyond this, 
on the left, arc the " Tw^o Sistersor Jod 
Gumbaz, W'hose two similar domes have 
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^iiggc^t^d ihe (p« 83)^ Still continuing 

atoug this same road^ and entering the 
Mahmudshah Bazari wo soon come opposite 
the two high towers flanking the entrance to 
the Taj Bauri, {p. 43). 

A hundred yards further ort^ at the end of this 
roadf IS a large doorway leading into an en¬ 
closure built around the old Makica gateway* 

Turning norths at this point, and following 
the line of the old wallsp we come to the foot 
of the basiion on which is the MaJik-i-l^iaidaii 
(p* 44). The ascent to it is under a tree 
whicli grows On the ramparts, a little way 
beyond a small polico standing in tlie 

middle of the junchon of two roads* 

Prom iho Malik-i-Maidan a road runs 
straight to tJie high tower, the Haidar Bur^ 
(p* 49). One hundred yards south of the 
Haidar Btiij is the Dekhani Idgah {p* SS)* 
and 250 yards east of this, just across the road 
leading to the Shahapur gate, is the Chota 
Asar Mahal {p. Sj), 

Returning by the road leading back to the 
Travellers' Bungalow, past the north side of 
the citadel, wa pass the Bukhara Masjid* 
(p, 85), and come to the unfinished mausoleum 
of Ali (IL) Adii, Shah (p. 52), which stands 
away off the road, to the left, behind some 
plantain gardens* 

2. Very early nest morning, the visitor 
might drive out to the Ibrahim Rauza (p. 53). 
outside the walls to the west of the town; 
and* ^ler spending a little time at this group 
of buildings, return through the citadel, past 
the Janjiri Masjid (p- 82), the Sat Manjli, the 
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tho Ananil Mahaj^ to the 
Travellers* Bungalo^v> This will be about as 
much as is possible^ if leaving by the morning 
train. If not, take up the buildings m the 
Arktila or citadel. Starting from the north 
end of the citadel, and following the road 
running southward through the middle of rt» 
we leave the Adaulal MahaL anti the Arash 
Mahal, the Civil Surgeon's re^idencei (p. 5S), 
bevond III on our left* and make for the great 
buildings with Its enormous arch,* before us 
On Our right, beside the tennis ground. This 
fS the Oagan Mahal (p^ 5 o)* On the left of the 
roadp with its fine threcsirched facade, is the 
Anand Mahal {p. 59), the residence of the 
Assistant CoJlector. In the same buildingi 
immediatelv behind it, is located the station 
library. The arch, connecting the two, is an 
experimental arch buiJi by ihe Public Works 
OepartmenL Turning to^ ihc right we find a 
little building at the soutli-cast corner of the 
Cagan HahaL This Is an old building con¬ 
verted into a station church. Soulh-west of 
this rise the five remaining storeys of the 
Sat Mnnjll (p. 61). with its adjacent buHd- 
rngs, the Omnary (p- 66) and the Chlnl Mahal 
nt its south end. 

Sixty or seventy yard^ east of the Chini 
Mahal is the old mosqtie of Malik ICarini*ifd« 
din fp^ 70)- From this the v'isitor might go 
across to the Makka Masjid (p- 67) which is 
enclosed w-iibin ihe very high w^alls north’^east 
from this* Near the walls is an old tower 

* Its ccfUrsJ HTth IS 1101, &s tiM b«n itMt 

In Bijapur. Th<^ *n:ll, imd-rr iht vuduct, bftiifid 
ihiT Asmt MaHhli Is two f«l greatcf irt 
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called the Bichkanhallt tower, which has been 
Supposed lo he the old watch tower of the 
vlllag^e of that name, and which existed here 
before the fort was built (p- 69)* l^ast of the 
Makka Masjidt and perched on the top of the 
ramparts, is the Chinch l>iddi Masiid (p- B6)* 
Across the moaip opposite to this, is the 
back of the Asar Mahah and the ruin of several 
buildings immediately below Lt. Returning 
vm the old mosque of Malik Karim-ud-din, and 
leaving the road exit, through the walls, on 
our left, we find ours^elvcs in the old a ate way 
of the Citadel (p. 71) with its clusters of 
standi ng colu m ns* 

After an inspt^tiOn of the gateway, the 
driver may be directed to the Aiidu Hiisjid 
ip- 73)* t>^"i know this, to the 

Police Superintendent Saheb^s bunralow, 
which is on the same roadi The Andu Masjid 
is known at a glance* standing upon the left 
hand side of the road, the mosque being 
on the second storey, with clusters ot neat little 
minarets around its dome. Still proceeding 
along the same road, we pass tbePolice Super¬ 
intendent's residence, which was once the 
ruins of the Chota Chini Mahal. At the end 
of this road* where it passes out through the 
walls, we halt, and proceed to inspect the 
largest gun in Bijapur, on the Landa Qa^nb 
(p* 7 S)t the second bastion on the left or east 
of the road* A flight of narrow steps leads up 
to it^ This completes the second toun 

3 . Another trip may be taken to AU 
Shahid Plr'# Mosque {p. 7B)- Drive to the 
Bari Kaman^ orgi^at archway, betiveen the 
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Jami Masjid and the Mehtat Mahal, and xum 
down the road opposite to ii+ running south, 
Proceed along this for about 250 yards to the 
first comer and stop* andp throtigh a gap in the 
hedge on the nghln the visitor will find a way 
into the field above. Across the field, west 
of him, about 150 yards ofT, lie Avill see the 
object of his search» 

Returning^ to the road, drive round to the 
Andu Masjidi, already visited, and on to a 
point in front of the gateway of the residence 
of the Superi ntendent of Police. Here will be 
found a road, running west, past Ibrahim's 
old Jami Masjld, a hundred yards off the road 
to the right, to the Tomb of Ah <i.) Adil Shah. 
Due east of this, 400 yards^ is the tomb of 
PIr 5hekh Mamid Qadzr (p, 63). 

I^irect the driver to the Nau Bag, passing 
round by the Andu Masjid. This is a 
favourite camping groutid» and contains some 
fine large trees. Approaching it^ the square 
walled enclosure of the Bej^am 5aheba's 
Rauzsi IS passed. Within is the burial place 
of Aurang^ib's queen, who died at Bijapur of 
plague during the Emperor's stay hens. A 
hundred yards to the south-east of this en¬ 
closure is ILI^hwar Khan^s Tomb, u'ith its 
unfinished brick dome (p, 6)- 

4^ Drive to the Janjiri Msajid (p> Sj) 
immediately west of the Sat Manjli, thence to 
the Jod or Khan Muhammad's Tomb 

(p. 83% Return and visit the Bukhara Ma-tjld 
(p- 85), directing the driver to the Post 
Office ; follow the cross road up past the cast 
arcade of the Masjid to Malik 5andar^ Tomb 
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close (p. fi6). ^fotice the ne^t little 
Znmrad Mds|id (p, &4)p on a raised plaLfortn 
by the roadside between these two buddings. 
Ii is the smallest mosque in Bijapur. 

Passing up through the New Baxart in a 
north-westerly direction from this^ pass 
5ikAfidflP# Tomb^ a plain white-ivashcJ tomb 
in the open air, w'lth a low wall round it, and 
continue m the same direction to the Chota 
Aiar (p. 67), Now follow the road, to the 
SItahapur Oate, and a hundred yards, this 
side of it, is the Chand BaurJ (p. SS)* 

5. This trip, if carried out in its entirety, 
will entail a little tramping; but if the visitor 
starts early, and does not mind a good walk, 
It will be verjr enjoyable, and the little trouble 
necessitated in preserving his bearings, and 
the slight risk of losing his way, wilt add to 
the enjoyment of the morning^s outing. 

Drive out very early to tne Antin Dar^^ah 
(p, go) passing the Jail on the left. Dis¬ 
mounting, direct the driver to take the tonga 
away rouiKi to the fourth mite stone on the 
Ton^eh road or to the Muhammad Sarovar, 
A short distance north-west of the Amin 
Dargah is the masonry' dam of the great 
Ram ling Tank with its elaborate outlets* 
The tank does not now hold water, but the 
stream, which it once arrested, now runs peace¬ 
fully dowm through the middle of it (p-90). 
Southwest of this, about half a mile west of 
the village of Takki or Afzalpur, is the 
Cenoatpli, flosquep and Ruins of the Palace 
of Atzol Khan fp^ From this strike 

south to the Tombs of AItaI Khan's Wives 
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(p* a grove of trees | near 

tills is tlie Suranj; tiauri, from which the 
g^reac tunnel runs to Bfjapur (p. 14 ). Haifa 
mile south of this agam is the Torveh road 
running' east and westj but, just before reaching 
il> we cross the track of the great road of M u* 
ham HI ad Shah , leading from Torveh towards 
IJsjapur* This is marked out by the parallel 
lines of mounds leading tovvatds the Ibrahlfn 
*rhe distance* from the Amin Dargah 
^ the road here, is about two and a half miles. 

1 he tangashould be waiting somewhere about 
here to take the visitor on to the Sangal 
i 7 "h“Mp* 93) ^nd other ruins about Torveh, 
the remains of the city of Nauraspur^ It 
would be belter* if the visitor can affbrd the 
time, to make a separate trip toTorveh—a day^s 
picnic and ivandef about amongst its ruinSp 

f Ainapur* out on the east 

w ^ijapur* will vvelJ repay a visit, (p. 95), 
Drive down the Kumatgj road, out by the 
opening through the walls between the Allah- 
pur and Padshah pur gates, until abreast of 
the Village of Ainapur, when a cart track will 
be found along which the tonga can proceed 
up to the village. 

7 * An exceedingly pleasant day may be 
SMnt Out at Kumatgl g6)t, ton miles cast 
of Bijapur, with a w^ell Stocked tiffin basket* 
where, in the coid weather, duck shooting 
may be had. There are several little pavilions 
where one can put up during the heat of the 
daj\ Arrangements would nave to be made, 
beforehand, for a tonga. 
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QN the d^th ofMtirad, Sultan of Turkcv m 

^ him ' Muhammad succeSed 

that counTfT 

on the death of a Sultan, for all his 

V^'i^f®” 1° ^ excepting^ the heir. 

Yu^f, who waa a younger brother of Muham' 
would thus have t^et with a vijfen fe 
had not h(s mother, by stratagem, suS 
ed m ayerting k. Muhammad,^oo is ^d^o' 
have wished to spare his brother’s life, but his 
councillors so pressed upon him the adviSbil ! 
ty of carrying out the usual custom iW hi 

motner. The latter craved a day’s w™* 
insider. It happened, at that dmef ?hat ^ 

imaa ud-dm Gargastani, was present in Cbn 
stantmople trying to dispose of a consign^nt 
of merchandise and slaves. YusafJSher 
found among these slaves a boy who was 

laiTeVSfS’' *'!'■ OVerThf 

latter to the merchant, with earnest entreaties 

for hjs safe keeping, she purchased the Jfttifi 
stranger and s^reted him In her own aS 

that Yus5w' 

t^t YusMh^ died, and, tn the morning, the 
bodv ofthe ittle slave was carried aivfy ^ 

b^fitting™b suppS"raS‘! ^SUme^'S'v hi 
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The merchant was induced to leave the 
capital that night and return to hb native 
town* He soon began to take a great interest 
in the young princcp and did his utmost to give 
him such an education as was due to his rank. 
In the year following Yusafs departttre from 
Constantinople^ his mother sent his nursOF 
with others, to him, and, yearly after this, 
messengers were regularly dispatched by her 
to bring her news ot her son's welfare. But, 
after a while, a whisper got abroad that a 
prince was irt Saveh ; and the governor, with 
a view to arresting him, entered into sham 
business relations with the merchant, tmad- 
ud-din, suspecting his intentions, and finding 
It unsafe to remain any longer in the town, 
left it, and went to hvc in a place call^ 
Kassim* On the death of the governor he 
thought of returning, but Yusaf, owing to a 
vision he had had, prevTalled upon hirn to set 
out for Hindustan* In the vision, It Is 
a man announcing himself as Khwaja Khiica^ 
told Isim not to return to Saveh but to proceed 
to Hindustan, where all his wishes ivould be 
satisfied, and where he would, after many 
troubles and vexations, acquire a kingdom 
for himself. The purport of the vision he 
w'ithheld from Imad-ud-din, but the lattefp 
nevertheless, fell in with his wishes, and th^" 
both set out together in A.H. 864 fA-H- 
1459-60.) Tliey arrived at the port of 
where they resided for some time. Again did 
Yusaf have a vision, when Khwaja Khbar 
appeared to bim a second timci with enpurage- 
ment and good words. Imad-ud-din after¬ 
words set out for Bidar, Yusaf accompanying 
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him $ andp lowing to the iniluence of his 
adoptive father at the court of Sul tan Muham- 
mad Bahmani^ Yusaf was taken on as one of 
the king^s rEtaiiriers^ 

Another account tells us that Vusaf w^as the 
Son of Mahmud Beg^ governor of Savch j 
and thatj when the Utter was killed in baitlci 
and hfs family and adherents dispersedi Yusaf 
Beg was brought up as a child at Ispahan^ 
was taken thence to Shirasc^ and finally came to 
India. In this accounti the v^ision of his 
future prosperity is said to have occurred to 
him in the mosque at Lad, ivhen a man 
appeared to hiiii+ and, placing some hot cakes 
in his hands^ significantly added—^"Ycmr 
bread has been cooked in the Dekhan." 

The former account is. perhaps, nearer the 
trulhi for it receives confirmation in the fact 
that almost all the state buildings at Bijapur 
are^ Of have been, surmounted by the crescentr 
which is the emblem of the Sultans of 
Turkey^ 

Stories are related of bis great skill in feats 
of arniSj and how he overcame, in a wrestling 
matebt before Suhan ^Muhammad and his 
nobles, the far-famed athlete of Debit, who 
bad come to Bidar with hb pupils. His 
general appearance is much eulogised, and he 
is said to have been as generous and brave as 
lie was handsome. He was. no doubt, a 
favourite at Bidar. and he rapidly rose in 
the king^s favour. Promotion foliow^'cJ pro¬ 
motion quickly. It is not difiicult to under¬ 
stand that, with Such distinctions bestowed 
upon himp en^7 soon created many enemies 
for him* ivho were not long in finding an 
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Opportunity to damage his fair reputation. 
A distur^nec broke out in the Telugii 
districis, and these men at once represented to 
the king that the very best man, whom he 
could send to quell it^ was Yusat Yusaf was 
accordingly sent wiib a large force^ But 
after he had been absent for some time, with¬ 
out any news having been received from him, 
Sultan Muhammad began to enquire the 
reason of his silence, and was toid that he had 
taken possession of those districts, and had 
set himself up there as an independent prince^ 
The true reason was that his enemies at court 
had intercepted hL$ despatches, and withheld 
them from the king. He had, however, one 
true friend in Husain Aqa, who repudiated 
these charges, and begged that a certain Bada 
Aqa should be scat to bring news of him. 
On the departure of the latterj, there was 
another long silence w^hich Yusafs enemies 
made the most of^ and the king, getting un¬ 
easy, told Husain Aqa to go himself and fetch 
Yusaf back. Leaving Bada Aqa in charge of 
his Er>Mpsand the district, Yusaf returned with 
Husain. On learning of his approach, Sultan 
Muhammad w'entout a short way to meet him, 
and, on hearing of how he had managed tliose 
troublous tribfi^ he had been sent against, was 
so ple^d at his success that he bestowed 
upon him the towns of Sanjan, Gudah, Ganchi, 
and Kastre, together with Bangalara^ in mam. 
Bada Aqa was rewarded with the title of 
^*Sajan Kali and was instructed to reside in 
the Kanarese district. 

Yusaf was, soon after, appointed governor 
of the Bijapur district with the title of Adil 
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Khan,” The last years of SuUan Muharnmad 
saw the decline of the Bahmani kingdonij; 
and, on his death, dissensions spread rapidly 
throughout the Bidar territories. Vusaf Adil 
Khan, collecting around him a strong force 
of Turks and Mughals, and, feeling him.self 
pretty secure, began, by degrees, to sever his 
connection with the capita! ; and, finally, in 
A,D. 1489, he openly declared has independ¬ 
ence by ordering' the Mu/det to be read rti the 
mosques in his own name. 

Vtisuf Acfil Sfialt, 1489-1510.^—He was not 
allowed to enjoy hb new acquisitions long in 
placet for Kasim Baridt minister at Bidarj 
collecting an army, marched against Bijapur 
and attacked him, being aided in this enter¬ 
prise by Timraj of Vijayanagar* Yusaf^ how¬ 
ever^ with great esertionst succeeded in 
repelling himp but the anxicry and worij 
attendant on it nearly cost him his lifcr He 
fell itip and was confined to his apartments for 
two months, and, so bad was he,, that at one 
time the news of hb death spread through the 
tow n. On his recovery he distributed much 
money in alms, and gave 2o,ocx) /runs to 
Khwajah Abdulah Ardi to build a mmatRi the 
mosque at Sayeh* ^ He w'as again attacked, 
this time hy Timraf+ He set out to meet the 
enemy with 8,000 hoiMirtcn, but was at first 
driven back. Gathering around him 2,000 of 
of his best men he again led forward a fierce 
attack which the enemy wra$ unable to 
withstand, and they, breaking up, fled in 
confusion^ Yusaf obtained very great booty 
from this engagement, and returned to Bijapuf 
much the richer for tt. 
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Havingp for a %%'hirft, rid himself of his 
enemkst and having more time to devote to 
home mattcrsp he bethought him to introduce 
into Bijapur the Shiah faith tn which he had 
been brought up in Persia* The Muham¬ 
madans of the Dekhan were* as a boJ^^ 
followers of the Sunni persuasioiiip and, m 
consequence, resisted to the utmost these 
hated innovations. The opposition spread^ 
and Mahmud of Bidar, with Ahmad Niscam 
Shah of Ahmednagar, and Kutub Shah of 
GoJconJahi prepared for war in defence of 
their faith* Yusaf, unable to contend against 
this powerful combination, retreated into 
Khandesh and took shelter with his friend 
Imad-uUmulk. The latter rated him soundly 
for his foolishnesst and advised him to desist 
from trying to force the new faith upon his 
unwilling subjects, and, at the same Umc^ he 
wrote to Mahmud telling him that Yusaf had 
given up the idea, and asked him to witlidraw 
his forces from Bijapur, This was donCi 
and Yusaf returned to his capital in peacc- 
Neverthetesst heappearSp subsequently, to have 
made another attempt to introduce the rival 
faith. 

Toward the end of his reign news was 
received that the Portuguese had taken pos¬ 
session of Goa, Yusaf set out for its recovervt 
and, in five days, reached the fort and retook it. 
In the tiiventy*second year of his reign Yusaf 
died* Being conscious of the approach of 
death he summoned his son Ismail, and, 
d^laring him his heir, had him crowned in 
his presence. He then gave over the manage^ 
ttienl of the statet Ismail being a minor^ to his - 
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minister Kamai Khan Dekhani, and desired 
him to bury him near the tomb of Shah 
Chanda Husain i in Gog-i, a village he had 
received in mam frem the Bidar king. His 
death is variously placed at A.H. 513, gi6, 
and 9^5 J but A,H, 916, that given by 
Ferisbta» is eencraily taken as correct, r.e. 
A.p. 1510. Yusaf had but one son, ismatl, 
and three daughters. The latter were Khadi- 
Uh Sultana, married to Ala-ud-din Bada 
Kuwala, son of Jmad-ukmulk of Berar, 
Mariam or Karima Sultana, married to Sultan 
Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar, and 
Bibi Sati, who was married to Ahmad Shah, 
son of Sultan Mahmud Bahmani of Bidar. 

The citadel or '* Ark ” is said to have been 
builtby Yusaf in 918 (A.D. 1512-13), This 
date IS evidently given on the assumption that 
he lived beyond 1510, perhaps to A.H. 935, 
i.tf., A-D. ijig-ao. An inscription on the 
citadel walls, engraved on a long white slab, 
between the Asar Mahal and the south gatO' 
way to the citadel, gives the date A.H. 920, 
r.e., A.D. 1514-15, of the building of some part 
of the same ; but the language is barbarous 
and verbose and its purport is not very clear. 
Other inscriptions m and about the citadel 
gate arc of the time of Ibrahim I. The 
Dekhani Idgah, near the Upri Buij, is also 
^scribed to Yalthough an inscription on 
it says that “this place of prayer was built by 
Mahk the Khafah of the period, Ghaflat, in 
the year 945" during the reign of Ibrahim. 
A veiT small old mosque, usuaily known as 
Yusars old Jamt Masjid, situated a littie way 
east of the Mehtar Mahal, and off the road, 
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has an inscnptian which infomis us that— 

This mosque was built during the period of 
Sulcan Alahmud Shah, son of Muhammad 
Bah man L Its cost was defrayed by Asen Beg 
Nayib Ghibct Aclil Khani* A,H, 918,” (A. D. 
1512-13), In this the reign of the Adil Shahb 
b quite ignored. If Yusaf died in 1510 iJieo 
this must have been buiJt during the minority 
of Ismaih when the traitor Kamal Khan was 
intriguing with Kasim Band^ and therefore, at 
a time when the Bahmani ccurt had more or 
less In due nee, through its ministerp over 
Bijapur affairs, Yusaf is said, also, to have 
erected a mmarAt Gulburgah^ 

Bijapur does not seem to have been a place 
of much importance before the lime of Yusaf, 
The earliest authentic records we have of the 
pli^e are contained in the old Kanarcse ins¬ 
criptions on the tablet and columns at the 
entrance to the citadeU These eolunins and 
other fragments are remains of several Hindu 
temples which once existed On or near this 
spoL The Muhammadans probably found 
these shrines partly in ruins, and set about to 
use the materials to construct their gate way s, 
g^idroomsp and mosques- It is what they 
did in Gujarat and other parts of die country* 
In the oEd mosque, a few hundred yards north 
Sf^teway, which is entirely made up of 
old Hindu tern pie materials, the porch is really 
part of a temple m it is the hall or 

martda^ undisturbed. The shrine, which 
loomed it on the west, was, of course, pulled 
down. 

The principal inscription is a well inscribed 
slab which had been built in, low down, on 
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ihe left siJe of the inner gate of the citadeL 
It is of the time of the Western Chalukya king 
Bbnvanaikamatta or Somesvar^ 11. t and is 
dated in SaA^t 596 (A. D. 1074-5).* From 
this inscription it is known that Bijapur was 
then included in the district known a$ the 
Taddevadl Thousand (Tuddehwarreo of the 
on the south bank of the Bhima, 36 
miles north of Bijapu r\ and which^ at that timei 
was gov-^erned by the king's ^fiditnu^fuka 
Nakimayya. It records the building of the 
temple of the god Sri-Svayambhu-Siddhcs- 
vara at the capiiai of Vijayapurap and a grant 
of 30a muftars of land in the lands of Bijjati- 
hallip which wzs indiidcd in the Konnuvuri 
Twelve. Mr. Fleet believes these places to be 
Kunoor and the Busnal of the maps, seven¬ 
teen and eighteen mil^ respectively from 
Bijapur^ The last few lines of this inscription 
are of a later datep and were added in the 
time of Vikramaditya VI. Bijapur was thus 
a Western Chalukyan possession in the i lth 
centuryp and, from inscriptions of subsequent 
date on some of the pillars in the gateway,1 we 
find that It must have passed into the hands 
of the Yadavas, in whose possession it was in 
the latter half of the 12th and beginning of the 
13th centuries. During the invasion of Malik 
Kafur, Ala-ud-din's general^ about 13*0. the 
Muhammadans occupied Bijapur^ and an in- 
^ription on a pilaster in the converted templep 
just mentioned} tells us, ^talik Karim-udAiin 
erected the upper part of the mosque in S, 
1243 (A.D^ t33o)« l\arim*ud-din w^as the son 


* Ifi4ii.n Antk;[uaryp V«iL X., p. i j€h 
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of Malik KafuTp and appears to have resided 
here as governor. 

From the Chalukya inscription it is plain 
that the name of the place \sas originally 
Vijayapurat or city of victor^',” probably so 
called on account of some victory having at 
one time been obtained herct and this name 
has remained to \t, wiih brief intermissionSj to 
the present day under the Muhammadan form 
of Bijapur. in the vernacular it ts written 
Vijapur, The intermissions were, as local 
historians tell usp when Ibrahim 11 .^ in 1603^ 
gave it the name of Badyapur, and when SuF 
tan Muhammad called it Muhammadpur.* 
[small Adll Shah, 1510* 1534.— Ismail is said 
to have been about twelve or thirteen years 
old when he succeeded his father. As already 
mentioned, Kamal Khan was appointed re¬ 
gent, and, being a Sunnii he re-established 
that faith in Bijapur* Kamal Khan, in his 
new and ^ponsible position, was not long 
in arrogating to himself powers which belong¬ 
ed to the king alone; and soon be began to 
aspire to that high position. He began by 
distributing iucrativc appointments to his 
particular friends. In consultation with Amir 
Barid he laid a plot to dethrone Ismail, and so 
far carried out his evil designs that he impri^ 
soned the young king in the Khalonan 
MahaL He set out against SKolapur and 
took that fort after a three months siege. On 


* In a (wr a ws.U n^Ar iKe [brnhSm 

SuKtan ^[uKammAd, BsiAriur i* 
V KtyApurA. er *' caU'of BtiL Lhis prahAbl^ 

dij* to the ^odAntry of Sbe p^Adit who compoAod th* 
kh»C7i|ilr.4tt. 
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his relum to Bijapur Kama! Khan was 
anxious to have himself proclaimeJ king 
without further dclaji and^ for this purpose, 
he summoned the astrologer to fix upon an 
auspicious day. They tola him that the first 
fifteen da^s would be unlucky and were 
fi^ught with evil for himp and aciAised him to 
be on hi$ watch during chat interval against 
some undefined calamity. To as^oid this he 
shut himself up in his own apartments after 
giving over charge of state afiairs to his 
son Saftdar Khan^ intending to remain in 
seclusion until the time was past. But 
inexorable fate followed him into his hiding 
place. Ismaifs mothert Punji Khatun, on 
ICiirning of the extent of Kamal Khan's cauI 
designst set to to devise means to circumvent 
them ; andp to this endj she and her relative 
Dilshad Aga arranged a little plot w-iih a 
devoted slave named Kaka* Khatun then 
induced one of Kamal Khan's female servants 
to go and inform her master that Kaka Avas 
desirous of going on a pilgrimage to Makka„ 
but that he wished to take formal leave from 
the minister before startings He was admitted 
to his presence, andp as Kaka henc forward to 
receive the betel leaf at the hand of Kamal 
Khanp he rapidly withdrew a dagger from his 
AvaJst band and plunged it into the traitor's 
bowels^ killing him on the spot, Kaka was 
immediately cut doAvn by the guards, Avho 
hurried in upon hearing the groans of their 
dying master. Kamal Khan^s wife rushed in 
from the female apartments, and, with great 
presence of mindp and unusual coolnessp 
repressed heremotlons^ checked Saftdar Khan^ 
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who, coming in thcnp was about to give the 
diarm, and ordered him to lose no time in 
issuing orders to the troops in Kamal Khan^s 
name to arrest Ismail and his mother. 

The long absence of Kaka on his mission 
caused great uneasiness to Punji Khatun» 
who began to fear that the plot had failed^ and 
she anticipated the worst. She cheered 
Ismail and told him to be bold and brave. 
She then exhorted the men of the palace to 
be firm and loyal to their king in the ap¬ 
proaching crisiSp and they would, for their 
devotion, be well rewarded in this world and 
the nexL Some craven hearts, however, fear¬ 
ing the wrath of Kamal Khan, went over to 
his side and joined Saftdar Khan. The latterp 
after rapidly collecting a strong force^ ad¬ 
vanced on the king's palace and forced (he 
first and second gates. During this time (he 
palace was stoutly defended, arrows fiew (hick 
and fast on the assailants, and Punji Khatun 
herselfp clad in male attire, and armed with 
shield and sword, moved about amongst her 
men and urged them on to their utmost- In 
this defence she was nobly assisted by the 
king's adherents from other parts of the citys 
who got into the palace by means of ropes 
thrown over the walls. The opposite party 
was encouraged in its attack by the presence 
of Kamal Khan’s body propped up at a 
window^ opposite the^lace, as if still alive 
but badly wounded. The attacking party are 
said to have been armed with muskets, and 
th^* would, no doubt, have prevailed in the 
end had not an event happen^ which change 
cd the fortunes of the day* In the hottest 
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part of tht strugele^ after Saltdar Khan had 
g'ol access to the courtyanl of the palacCp 
which was being obstinately defended from 
the Eerrace above* he was sorely Avounded m 
the hand by an arrow^ and moved olT to one 
sidcp under the AvalJSp to sit down. The 
opportunity w^as at once seized upon by the 
defenderSp who rolled over an immense stone 
upon him, which crtishcd him as he sat there. 
Some say Ismajl himself rolled the stone over* 
hut it is more likely that it was done by 
others, for the boy Ismail w^ould hardly have 
been allowed to expose himself on the walls* 
Saftdar Khan^s death had an immediate effect 
upon his follow^ers, who at once lost heart and 
fled. They were pursued by the palace 
troopSp and the latter w^erc much amaKed to 
find* w hen they entered his house^ that Kamal 
Khan was already dead. As soon as he was 
again in possession of his rights, Ismail re^ 
warded those n^ho so fearlessly stood bv him, 
and to KhiLSro Aqa* one of his most /aithful 
attendants, he gave the title of Asad Khan 
writh the fort of Bcigaum in He 

dismissed all the Dekhanis and hTegroes from 
the state service, and began to employ 
Mughals. Thus, with the aid of the latter* 
who were good archers and spearmen* he so 
strengthened hrs position that he followed up 
his father's efforts to establish the Shiah faith, 
and thereupon ordered it to be the state creed. 

As soon as Ismail had pretty well conso» 
lidated his little kingdom, he iKgfan to look 
around him and prepare for furEher conquests. 
He first raided the districts of Kasim Barid* 
w^hich compelled the latter to seek the assist- 
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ance of Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar^ 
Kutub Shah, and Imad-ul-Mulfc. The oom^ 
fained forces invaded the Bijapur district, and 
pt unde red it up to the vcrj^ gales of ihe 
capital itself. Here Ismail fell upon them 
with T2,000 Mughal horse and utterly routed 
them, taking Mahmud and his son Ahmad 
Shah prisoners^ These he conducted, with 
great respect and ho non r* into the cityj and 
Bad their wounds attended to. He tlien 
proposed that the marriage of Bibi Sati, his 
sister, with Ahmad Shah should take 
place. This was carried out at Gulburgah, 
and* immediately after, he dismissed Mahmud 
and party, who were well pleased with his 
generous treatment, and sent them back to 
Bidar w ith an escort of honour of 5,000 horse- 
Owing to the unbearable insolence of 
Ttmraj of Vija^^anagar, Asad Khan, who had 
attained to the high position of commander- 
in-chief, endeavoured to bring about a coali¬ 
tion between his m^lcrand Nizam Shah for 
the purpose of punishing this haughty rival* 
and, to this end, he sent an experienced official* 
named K^yid Ahmad Harvi* with presents 
to Ahmednagar. Esrnaii^,s sister, Mariam 
Sultana, was given in marriage to Nizam 
Shah, and the fort of Sholapur was promised 
as part of the dowry. But Jsmall subse¬ 
quently refused 10 cai^ out the latter part of 
his promi^p upon which Burhan iNizam Shali 
flctermined to take it by forcCi and applied to 
Imad-ul-Mulk for assistance. Ismail went 
out to meet him with 12,000 men. and a 
tettle ensued, in which Nizam Shah^s troops 
broke up ana fled, and were pursued up to the 
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eates of the fort of ParanJah« In this action 
tjimaii capEurad forty elephants, ten of which 
he presenusd to Asad Khan, and some he 
gave to other nobles, A^ain did Niiram Shah 
and Amir Barid attack Kim but were defeated, 
and, thb time, twenty elephants fell to the lot 
of the latter. He kept one of these, named 
** Allah Baksh,*' forhfsown use^ and gave the 
rest to Asad Khan. After this, Asad Khan 
tried hts best to bring about a friendly feeling 
between Ismail and . 4 la-ud-din fmad-ul-hluli;^ 
and Khadijah, IsrnaiJ's sister, was betrothed 
to the Berar potentate. 

For offence given by Amir Barid, Ismail 
with 10,000 horse, invaded the Bidar territory. 
He pushed forward his forces until he arrived 
at the capital, and at once proceeded to lay 
siege to the fort. He detailed half of his force, 
under Asad Khan, to intercept Kutub Shah 
who had come to the assistance of Amir 
Barid. Asad Ivhan soon repulsed the forces 
of KutubShah and immediately returned and 
joined his division witli tlie king's in the 
general siege. Amir Barid, hard pressed, 
sought the mediation of Jmad-ul-Mulk, who 
had, with his army, joined Ismail ; but the 
tatter warned Imad-ul-Mutk not to interfere 
In this maiter as he was determined to take 
revenge ere he quitted his position. Imad-ul- 
Mulk, who was rather inclined to take the 
part of Amir Barid, on receiving this message, 
abstained from any intcrfeiencc, but B^d, 
much distressed, came to his tent and be¬ 
sought him to intercede for him. Imad-ul- 
Mulk explained to him that peace was 
impossible until he surrendered the fort. 
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Band finding his entreaties ef no avails 
rave himself up to drink and debauchery in 
his own encampment. Asad Khan Lart^ on 
gming news of this, went at night to his 
campt together with a handful of trusty 
followers, andp entering his tenh took up the 
bedstead on which the drunken Barid lay* 
Two half inebriated servants* who were awake 
in tlie tent, w^ere dispatched before any alarm 
could be raised by them. W^hen clear of ih^ 
camp, the bearers set up the Aalmeshadiii^ or 
funeral dirge* and> as they got nearer their 
own quarters* began to cry it more loudly^ 
Owing to the jolting, and the noise* and his 
rapid pas^gc through the fresh night air* 
Amir Barid partly recovered his senses and 
began to think the ghosts were carrying him 
off, and, jumping up* he shouted *Ha6oL”* "'I 
am no gho$t to be scared by your, Mahol" ” 
cried Asad Khan» Hearing his voice* Amir 
Barid at once realised his position* and com¬ 
menced most humbly to ask pardon and crave 
for life. Asad Khan promised to do all he 
could forhim» and, carrying him off to Ismail, 
related the whole story of his capture. 

The next morning Amir Barid wa3 brought 
up before the king, but the latter* to humble 
him to the utmost, aJIow^ed him to stand, for 
a long time, waiting in the hot sun barc-foot 
and bare-headedF When he w'as brought into 
his presence! Ismaii ordered his immediate 
execution*^ The unfortunate prisoner craved 
hard for his life* promising the cession of the 
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fons of Umnabad and Bidar with their 
Lreasurct and iVsad Khan also pleaded that his 
life might be spared. On these conditions it 
was grantcdi. and Amir Barid sent word to his 
^ns in the fort to give it tip ; but they at first 
refused* thinking that^ by delavingT they 
might eventually get better terms. But Ismaii, 
not to be trifled With, ordered an elephant to 
be got ready which was to drag Barid^ chained 
to its foott to the gate of the fort, so that he 
might be trampled to death before the eyes of 
hb sous, Thb had the desired effeetp and they 
gave up the fort without ftirther delays Fsmail 
entered in great staten and, seating himself on 
the Bahmani ffuisnadt distributed the treasure 
found there. At the i nstan ce of I mad-u l-A 1 u I k„ 
Amir Band was pardoned and provided for. 
The fort of Bidar was given in charge of 
Alustafa Khan Shirazi. 

After this Ismail ruarched against Mad gat 
and Raichor and possessed himself of 
both these forts. Amir Barid, by his cringing 
and flattery, soon worked round the heart of 
Ismail, and the latter promised to give him 
Bidar again. This he fulfil Fed later on, 
reserving to himself Kalyaita and Khandar. 
But Kasim Barid ivas no sooner in possession 
of his own again than he began to shew the 
otd s^iritt and joined with Burban Ni^am 
Shah m a war against Bijapur* They took 
the field with 25+000 horse and a batteiy' of 
artilleryp but bmail and Asad Khan, with 
a force of 2p000 horse* soon Obliged this great 
force to retreat. Khurshed Khan,' the 
eldest son of Nizam Shah^ was killed in 
the action that was fought^ and Nizam 
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Shah^s elephants, battery^ and other 
rnaterial of war# fell into the hands of JsinaiJ. 
Subsequendy these hvo kings met# and agreed 
that Ismail should possess himself of the 
country of Kutub Shah, while Nizam Shah 
should lake that of Jmatl-ul-Mulk, and that 
they should thenceforth lave in pieaee* 

After enjoying a time of peace and freedom 
from foreign wars# Ismail once again roused 
himself to action and set out against Gol- 
cpndaii. During the aiege of this place he fell 
sicki andp Ills case becoming hopeless, he 
rapidly sank and died at Sagar in A. H, 941 
(A. D- i5^) His body was sent to Gogi and 
laid beside his father's, 

ffe is said to have laid the foundation of 
Chandapur* in A.H. 936 (A.D. 1530,) and to 
have built the Champa Mahal f in A, 0 , 937 
(A.D. 1521,) A local historian thus sums up 
his character: He was just, patient# and 

liberal; extremely generouSp frequently 
pardoning state crimlnaisp and averse to listen* 
tng to slander. He never used passionate 
language^ and possessed gneat wit# to which 
he added a sound and accurate judgemcnL 
Jin adept in the arts of painting, 
Varnishing# making arrows, and embroidering 
Saddlecloths ; and in music and poetr)' excelled 
most of his age. He supported literary men 
and scholars munificently at his court i and 
h^ a great fund of humour, which he 
displayed at his private parties and in familiar 


* A u few tmle* Aoulh BiJ»pur. 
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micrcoufse wjih hb counkfs.'^* He was 
much loved by his soldiers and was a brave 
warripr himself* 

fllallu Adil Shah, 1534 —Jt was Ismailb 
dyirtg wish that ihe rightful hdr, MaUu, his 
eldest sonp should succeed him^ and this he 
desired Asad Khan to see tOi This was ac- 
cordingJy carried out, but Ma!lu so disgusted 
e very one by his evil ways and had character 
that it was no difficull task to those who 
heartily wishetl it^ among whom were his 
grandmother! Pu nji Khatun^ and Asad Khan, 
to depose him* After a short reign of seven 
months he was accordingly set aside and 
blinded, and his younger brother Ibrahim was 
hailed king in hb stead. 

ibrahim rit) Adil Shah, 1534—1557-—was 
a great relief to all when Ibrahim was seated 
upon the throne in the place of the libertine 
Mallu, and his subjects .soon learned to have 
confidence in him. He was a brave man and 
a good ^Idier* and he was more or less ^ 
engaged in war throughout his reign* It is 
said he was ever on thealert« and hardly slept 
at night, being always in a state of unrest, 
and in perpetual anticipation of sudden in¬ 
roads by his enemies, it is told of Tahmasp, 
king of Persia* that he used to say that two 
kings, Afrasiab Turk and Ibrahim AJil Shah* 
had no other rivals in deeds of bravery and 
heroism. 

He inaugurated his reign by introducing 
drastic mea.stires of reform in the civil admini^ 
Stratton of the state. He restored the Sunni 

J/aauo/ M# p/ /wfirt. MeMowm 
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faitht arid, as a consequence, dismissed the 
majority of those from ofHce who had been 
brought in by his ancestors to swcU the num¬ 
ber of the Shiahs. He rc-employed Dckha- 
nis and Abyssimians in place of the discharg¬ 
ed Persians and others j and the Hindu 
element in ihc public ofTices was consider¬ 
ably increased- Persian was exchanged for 
Marathi as t1ie ofGcial language. 

Bhoj Tartnalp the rightful sovereign of 
Vijayanagar* determined to make another 
attempt lo oust Ramraj, the usurper^ and 
called upon Ibrahim to assist him in this un¬ 
dertaking. But when the latter had arrived 
on the scene with a great army, Ramraj wrote 
a most humble and abject apology to Oho] 
Tarmah confessing his crime, and saying he 
would rather throw himself upon his mercy 
than that the Muhammadans should be allow¬ 
ed to overrun the land. He graphically des¬ 
cribed to him the horrors and insults that 
Would result from this [ that the Muharntna^ 
dans would destroy the country^ break do^vn 
their shrines* and carry off their wives and 
daughters^ Bhoj Tarmah deceived by his as¬ 
sumed humility, sent forty or more lacs of 
buns to Ibrahim to pay the expenses of his 
expedition I and besought him to rcturn- 
Ibrahim, quite as well pleased with ready 
cash as with a bloody engagement, returned 
to Bifapu r; but he was no sooner gone than 
Ramraj returned to Vtjayanagar, murdered 
the too confiding Bhoj Tarmat, and assumed 
the full powers of royalty* Ibrahim^ on his 
return home, is said to have laid out part of 
the money thus obtained in strengthening and 
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completing the citadel fortificatiofiSp and this 
ts confirmed by the inscriptions on the walls. 
Onct on the inside of the south gate^ dated in 
A* H* 945 (A. D. 1538)1, in the third or fourth 
year of his reign, records the buildirig of the 
** Elahi Bur^‘" or Divine Bastion. He is 
accredited with having built the double lines 
of walls with their tiitches. Perhaps, he im¬ 
proved and strengthened, with more solid 
masonry, the walls already built by Yusaf 
and IsmaiL 

On hearing of the death of Bhoj Tarmal, 
and perhaps thinking that he had as much 
right to some of the Vijavanagar posses¬ 
sions as Ramraj, Ibrahim despatched Asad 
Khan with considerable forces to take the fort 
of Adoni. Ramrrij sent hh brother Venkata- 
dari with an army to oppose Asad Khan. 
Asad Khan at first had to retreatt bur, im- 
mediately rallying, made an onslaught upon 
Venkatadari, when the Vijayanagar troops 
fled leaving ever>^thing on the field, even to 
their leadcr^s children^ who were made captive 
These were eventually restored to Venkatadaru 
Ibrahim was so pleased wkh this victory that 
he promoted Asad Khan, gave htrn rich 
presents and his daughter sn marriage^ 
declaring that if she had a son by him that 
son should be his heir. About this lime one 
of the king's nobles, Ain^uT-Mulk Kananr^ 
rebelled and took possession of several districts 
adjoining his jag^^Atr, but Ibrahim promptly 
confronicd him and ohliged him to flee to the 
Court of Nizam Shah where he expected to 
find favour. Nizam Shah, not wishing at that 
time to allow anything to bring about a 
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quarrel between himself and Ibrahim, had 
Ain-ul-Mulk put to death* 

The old story^ that when a man rose to im- 
portancfi in the statCp and in favour with the 
kingj there immediately grew up around him 
a proliRc Crop of envious backbiter!i, who 
Were ever ready to $lander him, and bring his 
good repute into question, became true of 
Asad Khan, His enemies now asserted that 
he was in league with Nizam Shah and was 
about to give up the fort of Belgaum* his oivn 
ja^Air^ to him, Ibrahim, thrown oflhis guard, 
and believing these stories> remonstrated 
with Asad Khan and ordered hb arrest, Thb 
ilufeeltng between the king and his military 
leader gave Nizam Shah a good opportuntty 
to attack Bijapiir, and so, in conjunction with 
Khwajah Jahan Dekhani, and Ah Barid, lie 
made inroads into the Bijapur territories- He 
took the fort of Sholapur and made for Bel- 
gaum, believing that^ as their relations were 
so strained, Asad Khan would break with the 
king and make over the fort to him* Asad 
Khan, taking care not to undeceive Nizam 
Shah for the presenti sccrvtly sent a message 
to Imad-ul-Mulk telling him of the straits 
Ibrabiui had got inio, and asked h is assistance- 
lmad-ul-Mu1k straightway marched to Gul- 
hurrah, where Ibrahim was encamped, and 
explained to him the whole business* The 
king was Very much vexed with himself for 
harbouring these suspicions about A$ad Khan 
and immediately sent for him* Now that the 
two were reconeikd and worked togetherp 
ibey, with the asMStance of Imad-ut-Mulk, 
soon drove Nizam Shah out of the Bijapur 
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dominions^ invaded hb oun, and followed 
him up lo Bid| taking b^ck Sholapur and all 
other lost possessions, Avhile Nis;am Shah 
retreated to Daulatabad for safety. 

The chief bone of eontention between the 
Ahmednagar and Bijapur courts was the 
pos^ssion of this fort of ShoUpur. A strong 

E osition, Situated on the borders of the two 
ingdomSp it was a much desired possession 
by either as a fortified outpost. The loss of 
this was til us a severe blow to Ni^ani Shah, 
and he soon set about to retake it* To this 
end he induced Ramraj to break off friendly 
relations with Bijapur^ and^ calling upon 
Jamshed Kutub-ul-Mulfc to join him^ he re* 
opened hostilities by laying siege to that fort* 
Thus beset by hTizam Shah at ShoUpur, 
Jamstied marchrng upon Bijapur from the 
J^orth^astf and Kamraj committing devasta¬ 
tions in the south-east, Ebrahim was rather 
hard pressed, and the outlook appeared gloomy 
enough. In this crisis he eon suited Asad Khan^ 
who advised him to try and appease two of 
confederates and thus be at liberty to punish 
the third- This vras done by the Cession of 
Sholapur to Nisam Shah, who, thus satisfied^ 
retired* Ramraj was conciliated in a similnar 
manner* Asad Khan Lari now advanced 
against Kirtub Shah and forced him back in¬ 
to the Telugii districts, following him up to 
Colconda- Here the latter made a determined 
standi and a conflict ensued, in which Asad 
Khan and Kutub Shah met and fought with 
each other hand to hand, when Kutub Shah 
received such a cut from the sword of Asad 
Khan that he w^as disfigured for life. In tJic 
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en«J the Bijapur troops prevailed, and Asad 
Khan returned toBijaptirin triuniph. 

The old crnEnity between AbtiicdBiagar and 
Bijapur again broke out^ and Nizam Shah 
once more marched against the eit>% He was 
opposed on the banks of the Bhima* The 
passages were blocked, but Ibrahim eventually 
managed to cross, and one of the fiercest 
encounters of his reign took place here. 
Again and again did he renew the attack^ 
and, in the ^nat assault, he drove home the 
charge so well that the Ahmednagar troops^ 
having exhausted their ampumtionp fled in 
confusion. Great loot fell into the hands of 
the victors* They took 135 elephants and 
120 guns, together with much of the royal in¬ 
signia tJiat was left upon the field* 

Ibrahim, aUhough a very brave man, who 
fought personally hand to hand in most of his 
engagements, had a very fiery temper and 
was exceedingly harsh, meting out the most 
severe punishment for the most mfling 
offence- This undue severity after a time 
became so unbearable that a plot was formed 
to dethrone him and to place Ahdulah on the 
throne. But before it could be put into 
execution^ the news leaked out, and Ibrahim, 
coming to hear of iu immediately executed 
one hundred and ten nobles^ both Hindu and 
Musalman, whom he susj>ected of being 
concerned in Ll Prince Abdulah fled and 
sought protection with the Christians of Goa* 
Ibrahim also suspected Asad Khan Lari, his 
old and trusted general, who had retired to 
his at Befgaum, and imprisoned all hts 

servants and followers that he found in the 
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capital. By Asad Khan's earnest entreaties 
for their liberationj and his protestatmns 
against the charge of treasoUt Ihrahim grew 
ashamed of his conduct towards liim^ and 
determined to go and visit him personally^ 
and make amends for the iSl-treatment of his 
ser^'ants. As he approached Belgaum he 
heard of Asad Khan's death* He mourned 
his loss very much, and distributed goc^sand 
jewels among his sons, Asad Khan is said 
to have been over one hundred years old^ and 
to have served the state of Bijapur forty or 
fifty years. He died in AhH» 956 (A- D. 
{549) and is buried in the tomb he bulk for 
himsetf near the fort of Belgaum* One writer 
puts his death in A, H. 965 (A- D. * 557 )^ 
year of Ibrahim's death. It would seem that 
some clerical error had crept in in one or the 
other, and the 5 and the 6 had changed places* 
Asad Khan was, no doubt^ one of me greatest 
men in Bijapur story* and since his deaths for 
some reason or other* he is still remembered 
and treated as a nsa/i or saint, religious dis¬ 
courses being occasionally delivered at bis 
tomb, 

Aithough Ibrahim possessed such a vindic¬ 
tive nature, yet he treated his soldiers well, 
and was courteous and urbane to teamed 
men. He had four sons and two daughters ; 
and, although their order of birth is not very- 
clear, it seenis evident that Ismail was older 
than Ali. The former was dull and stupid 
while the latter was bright and active, and the 
king, not liking the heir to be shown off to 
such disadvantage by contrast with his young¬ 
er brother, had the latter confined to the fort 
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of Mirnj for nine yBars^ The other sons were 
Ahiiiad and Takmasp. His daughters were 
Hidayai Sul tana, who was married to Murta^a 
Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar, and Tani Bibt, 
who afterwards became the bride of Ali Badd. 
Ibrahim appears to have eoniratzLed several 
diseases^ and to have suffered mueh from 
them for two years. His doctors could not 
cure hinit ^nd were so severely punished for 
their failures tliat eventually none would go 
near and he was allowed to drag out the 
last few months of his misery without their 
aid. He died m 965 (AD. 1557 )t and 

his body was carried to Gogh Vi^ith becoming 
pomp and ceremonyt Jtnd buned beside his 
father’s tomb. He reigned 2^ years. 

tie colonised Ibrahimpur in AJL 932 
(A.D. 1526)1 ^nd buik ihe mosque in that 
sudurb in the same year. He also buik 
the Sola Thami Mahal in A.H. 935 fA*D. 
152S), strengthened the fortifications of the 
citadeh ai^dj erected the Ghalib (victorious) 
Masjid, which was adorned with t303 niches 
for lamps. Another building of his was the 
old Jami Masjld^ near the tomb of HazraC 
Jaffar Sakkafp built in A-H^ 95S (A. D. (551), 
which still exists. 

All 1.14 Adil Shafi, tsSo,—Ali's release 

from the fort of Mirajp or Murtazabad as it was 
also called^ and his accession to the throne 
was hailed with satisfaction by almost all. It 
is said that endeavours were made by his 
father to set him aside i n favour of Tahmasp, 
grandson of Asad Khan Lari, but that these 
were thwarted by his nobles, whose preference 
lay with All. A very strong reason for 
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Ibrahim's avcrsiofi to Al! was that the latter^ 
despite his father's many threats and com¬ 
mands^ was a firm adherent of the Shiah faithi 
and this was fostered by the companionship 
of Fateh Ulla Shirazip his guardian. Alt 
answered his [atlier's argiiments by telling 
him that if he thought proper to depart from 
his father’s faJtht k was quite as admtssable 
for hinip All, to do the same. Sot on ascend iiig 
the thronCy he again introduced the Shiah 
faith, and invited men of that persuasion, from 
Persia and elsewhere^ to Bijapur in order to 
strengthen his party. The Sunnis were on 
the point ot proclaiming a. jehads and disorder 
was imminent^ but he at length won over the 
populace by hts justicej liberalityi and kind¬ 
ly manner. He did not spare his treasuty, 
but lavished his wealth freely^ 

All Adil Shah commenced his reign by 
cultivating the friendship of Ramraj, and he 
paid a visit of condolence to him at Vijaya- 
nagar on bearing of the death of his son. 
Great festivities went on during hts stay thercp 
presents were freely e^hang^, and, on his 
return to his capita^ a deputation of nobles 
waited on him from Ramraj to pay their 
respects. Husain^ who had succecidcd Burhan 
Nizam Shah, had failed to send the customary 
leUer of congratulation to Ali Adil Shah on 
his .ascending the masnad* For this and other 
fftasonsi All Adil Shah determined to carry 
war and devastation into bis territories ; and 
in this he was willingly aided by Ramraj* 
Nizam Shah retreated to Daulatabadp and was 
follow'ed up by the united forces, Ramraj^s 
men pillaging and laying waste the country 
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in atl directions. They were not wntent with 
this, but gave offence to AU Adil Shah by 
always sclj-ing upon the best positions for 
their cam ps^ and turn mg the Dijapur 
out of thft good camping grounds they had 
chosen. For the present Ali Adil Shah over- 
looked these things but did not forget them* 
Eventually peace was concluded on Ni^arn 
Shah giving ap Kalyan. and the Bijapur and 
Vijayanagar troops returned home. ^ 

Nizam Shah only wanted time to gather 
further troops and strengthen himself anew for 
another struggle with Ali Adil ^b-ah j and, 
bv sivinF Ills daughter Jairial Bibi tn Riaf' 
nageto KutubShab. he secured the atrers 
assistance. Ali Adii Shah again applied to 
Ramraj for aid, which the latter was only too 
ready to give for the sake of the prospMt of 
plundering the country. Thft opposing force* 
met, and the action resulted in the defeat and 
flight of Nizam Shah. He even left upon the 
field the green flags which were the gift of the 
kings of Gujarat, and of which the Nizams of 
Ahmednagar were proud. Ali, possessing 
himself of these, put aside his own yellow 
banners, and in triumph displayed these new 
trophies. Before returning to Bijapur he 
rebuilt the fort of Naldmg. On therr way 
home, after piarting from Ali Shah, the 
Vijayanagar troops played havoc with the 
towns ana country in their way, desolating 
mosques and tombs, and doing everything 
in their power to pay off old _ scores by 
insulting the Muhammadan religion. 

Alt Adit Shah had now got thoreughly 
disgusted with the arrogance and ovcrLearing 
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pride of this Jt^r kingt and, as both Nizam 
Shah and Kuiub Shah had good cause, too. 
to wish him and his kingdoni exterminated, 
it was no difficult task to induce these kings to 
join him in a great war against this 'nnde , 
To seal the csompaot with Nizam shah* Alt 
Adil Shah gave his sister Hidayat SulUna m 
marriage to prince Murtaza, son of Nizam 
Shah, a'hd, in return, the latter gave his 
daughter, the famous Chand Bibi, to All Adii 
Shah together with the fort of ShotaptJT. All 
Barid of Bidar also joined the confederacy ; 
and the whole body marched in the direction 
of Vijayanagar in December, 1564. At the 
Krishna, south of Talikot, they found Elam raj, 
with immense forces, encamped on the ®^h,cr 
side and holding the fords of the river. Find¬ 
ing their means of progress stopped, the 

Muhammadans had recourse to a [^®e. They 

sent on men up the river, some little distance, 
lo gather bu-its and Other means of crossmg, 
and they followed leisurely ihemselvcs. The 
enemy, deceived hy this move, crowded up 
the river to defend the upper fords, leaving the 
lower ones almost undefended. This was 
what the Muhammadans expect^ ; and 
doubling hack sharp during the night, they 
crossed at the fords before the Vijayanagar 
troops* awoke to a sense of their negligence 
and danger. The latter fell back, and now 
took place one of the greatest of Endian 
battles, memorable for having decided the 
fate of the great kingdom of Vijayanagan 
The two armies rapidly drew up battle array 

some miles south of the river. The Muham¬ 
madan front was formed up with AI1 Adil 
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Shah on the right* Kutub Shah and All Barid 
on the left, and Nizam Shah^ with his artil¬ 
lery, in the centre. Ramraj^s pride knew no 
bounds, and iil eventually cost him his life ; 
for* spurning the entreaties of hts altendants 
to be mounted, he said his enemies were not 
worth it* and he nemained seated in his 
palankin* When he found the Muhammadans 
pressing him heavily, he had Hls silken tent 
pitched and his treasure brought and placed 
about him* and he promised rich rewards to 
his troops when they should make the Muham¬ 
madans fly. The display of this promise! 
treasure so incited his men that the Muham« 
madans were for a time driven back, but 
Nizam Shah, hastily summoning tg his 
aid Kutub and Band* soon regained his lost 
ground- In fact the Muhammadans, at this 
crisis, were so hard pressed that Ni^am Shah* 
faring it was going ill with themi dewnmined 
to put himself in the thickest of the fight and 
become a and at the same time he 

gave swords to the eunuchs of his harem with 
instructions to put his wives to death if they 
saw him falL 

Ali Adil Shah, with his artillery, attack^ 
Talmrajp the elder brother of Ram rah 
and forced him back into the main body 
under Ram raj. This caused the utmost 
confusion and disorder in his ranks* and 
Ramraj soon realised the ugly fact that he 
was completely surrounded by the Mulmm- 
madans. Nizam Shah* finding Ali Adil 
Shah's position on hts right vacant, began 

* One k^lisd in war in dcTimcc! oT tha twtii, and tberc- 
ffi« a vmriyr^ rvecivinK * m*rtyr'a n*waril 
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to be very arixious as he did not know of tlift 
latter^s successful flankmg movemooL, and 
calling up Rumi Khan, the oQicer in charge 
of his and I ery^ ordered his guns into action^ 
The sudden discharge of the battery had an 
ieirnediate effect 1 the enemy's elephants took 
fright^ and there was soon a general btampedc 
of merit horses, and elephants in dire con¬ 
fusion^ Each man looked to his ow n safety ^ 
officers forsook their troops, and troops desert^ 
ed their officers ; even the personal attendants 
of the great Ram raj fled from the field terror- 
stricken, and left him to the tender mercies of 
of his enemies. Rumi Khan, following up, 
stumbled upon him badly wounded, with 
none save his faidiful relative Dilpatrao by 
him. Rumi Khan hurried off with his captive 
to Nissam Shah^ and the latter was at first 
rather disposed to be lenient with him j but 
being reproached by Kasim Beg TahrezI, a 
relative, with shewing favour to a he at 

once ordered his head to be struck off. When 
the Hindus saw their leader's head hoisted up 
aloft upon a spear they knew all hope was 
gone, and those few, who were still making 
any stand, fled from the field. The Muham¬ 
madans followed them up for miles, and Ihe 
country between the field of battle and Ana^ 
gundi was strewn with ihe dead and dyini^. 
It is said that it took the clerks and others 
twelve days to number the slain and wound¬ 
ed, Itb estimated ttsat, without exaggeration, 
there must have been at least i5d,GXXi troops 
engaged in this battle. 

For twenty days the combined forces halted 
to allow of their wounded being attended to# 
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and then marched mto Vijayanagar where 
they remained for some time* The greater 
part of the eity was destroyed, and Vijaya- 
nagar wa5 hencefonJi blotted out from the 
roll of living citieS- The date oF tbe great 
battle of Taljkot is given in various cHrono- 
grams. One says Victory of religion and 
death of the accursed/' from which the ktiers 
give the date A.H. gj2 (A.O. i$64-5)- 

Anothcr is given by Ferishta^ “ Murder 
Ram raj," which, he says, gives, after the 
Subtraction of One letter equivalent to Jr 
A-H. 973. Mkani Shah b said to have s^nt 
the bead of Ramraj as a significant warning 
to ]mad-u1-Ma1k who had been plundering 
his districts. 

Alt obtained possession, by this vktoryt of 
the forts of Raichor and Madgah and, after 
enforcing his atithority over these places, and 
leaving them in proper hands, he returned to 
Btiapur^ where* with the wealth he had 
obtained in the general plunder of Vijaya- 
iiagar he began, and carried outt that most 
necessary and desirable work-the walling 
in, and fortification of, the whole city of Bija- 
pur- Hitherto the only completely defended 
portion of the capital was the citadel* but a 
great town had grown up around it which 
was completely at the mercy of an invader. 
This undertaking was completed in A.H. 973 

(A. D. 1565)- 

The avarice of Ali Adtl Shah led him to 
chink of following up the dekat of Ramraj hy 
an attack on Palganda^ and for this purpose 
he despatched an army under Kish war Khan 
to invade the south. Kutub Shah, becoming 
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jealous of his continued acquisitions of ter* 
ritory, and fearing his power mighl eventually 
become so great that there %votiLd be no 
with standing hirnt Induced Nkam Shah to 
join him in seising upon this oppoitunityi 
when his troops were away in the souths to 
sweep down upon Bijapur and take the pride 
out of All Adil Shah. Accordingly they 
marched against the cityg and were beginning 
to make themselves very disagreeahle^ when, 
tn the midst of an attacK made on ihe enemy 
by Ali Adil Shaht a cloud of ditst was seen to 
rise on the southern horizon. Prcsenily the 
outline of a con side rahte body of horse was 
discerned, in full gallop towards Bijapur^ and, 
while both sides were wondering whether it 
was friend or foe, Kishwar Khan, with 20,000 
horse^ dashed headlong into the enemy's 
ranks and seattertid thcin. This surprise 
completely upset thcmi and many prisoners 
were taken, amongst them being Molana 
Inayat Ulla, a near relative of Nizam Shah* 
Ali Adil Shah sent a respectful message to 
Nizam Shah tell ing him that he did not wish to 
push matters further, but that he could not be 
responsible for the actions of Kishwar Khan, 
who was bent on revenge^ and he advised 
him to return to his home- Thinking prudence 
the better part of valour, Nizam Shah com¬ 
plied ; but as soon as he felt himself on his 
legs agam^ be once more essayed to try 
results with Bijapur. Ktshwar Khan proceed¬ 
ed agamst him^ but, owing to dissensions 
among his officers^ the enemy overcame the 
Bijapur troops and Ksshwar Khan himself 
was killed. Ali Adil Shah was thus obliged 
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to take tKe field in person and retrieve the 
lost honours of wan After this^ an expedi¬ 
tion under Ankas Khan marched against and 
capiured AdonL Then Ali Adil Shah made 
an unsuccessful raid against Palganda which 
he had to abandon. 

During the reigns of Yusaf, IsmaiU ^.nd 
Ibrahim L, the Bjjapur troops had been 
brought into contact with a new power on the 
coast. Goa, and the coast di^tricts^ had fallen 
to the lot of Yusaf Adil Shah on his revolt, 
it having been, up to that timOt an outlying 
province of the Bahmani kingdom. A fleet 
had been collected that used to cruise along 
these shores, and these ships Vasco da Gama 
came into contact with when he came in sight 
of the Indian coast in [4^. He evidently had 
a brush with them, for h is said he took its 
commander, a Spanish Jew, prisoner. In 1510 
Affonso de Albuquerque arrived before Goa 
with a great fleet* and^ after some resistance on 
the part of the Bijapur troops, took possession 
of it, and entered it in great triumph. Three 
months after this, a strong exiped hi on was dcs^ 
pitched from Bijapur, which soon drove the 
Portuguese back to their ships ; but before the 
year was out, the latter, strengthened by a fresh 
squadron from Europe^ appeared once more be¬ 
fore the fort, and taking it by assault, drove the 
king's troops from the city wtth great slaughter. 
Annoyed by the part the Mtihammandans of 
the city had played in turning about from one 
side to the other as suited their purpose, Albu¬ 
querque set loose bis soldiers upon them and 
span^ neither man, woman^ or child. One of 
the most fearful massacres recorded in the 
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ann&ljj of IndiEin hJstof^', aocoiripartied i^ith 
the most barbarous cruelty, then ensued. 
I [« put the city in a thorough state of defence 
and pyerliauled its forts, turrets, and bastions, 
repairing them where necessary. In 1570 the 
kings Dfthe Dekhan combined in an attempt 
to oust the Portuguese. Ali AdiJ Shah with 
[00,000 men and 3,140 elephants besieged the 
city for ten months but was in the end obliged 
to retire. 

Ali Add Shah, after this, Tiarched against 
the forts of Torgal, Dhanvar, and Bankapur, 
wresting them from the feudal chiefs nominal., 
ly under the orders of the brother of Ramraj, 
Leaving Mustafa Khan in charge of Bankapur, 
and reinstating the other chiefs as his own 
vassals, he returned to Bijapur. 

In a dispute with a slave from Gulburgah, 
regarding the return of certain jewels which 
had belonged to his daughter, Ali AdiJ Shah 
was struck tn the bowels with a dagger, from 
the effect of which he irnmediately died. This 
happened in A.H. 9S3 {A,D. 1580), and he 
was buried in a very plain looking ujmb in 
the south..we.st corner of the city. Rtany works 
of utility are ascribed to him, among which 
are the walls around the city; the Gagan. 
.Mahal, 1561; the Chand Bauri; the great 
Jami Masjid, which was left well in hand ; the 
Anand Mahal; and his own tomb. On one of 
the bastions of the fort of Raichor is an ins¬ 
cription of his reign recording the building of 
the same by Tahir Khan in A.H. 97S {^D. 
i57ojh In It All's full name and title are given 
as Abu Al-Muzaffar A’ii A'adil-Shah.* He 

'Indian Antiqiuny, VoJ. Xt., p»{fe tjoi. ' 
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built the fort of Shahadrug under the super¬ 
vision of Mir Naifflat Ulla in 966 {A.D. 1558). 
The suburb of Shahapur was laid out under 
KisliwarKhan m 967 {A.D. 1359). He built 
the Harya Mahal jn 96S <A.D. 1360) j the fort 
of Dhawar in A.H. 973 (A.IX 1567); die 
torts of bhahanur and Bankapttr in A<H. g8i 
(A.LJ. 13/3) j and he laid out the liara Irnam 
and Fadk gardens in A.D. 974 and 976 
(A.D. 1366 and 156S) respectively. A chrono¬ 
gram gives the date of hlsi death iii the Persian 
equivalent of the words '’He saw oppression/' 
A. H. 9l^* 

Ibrahim i;ll.) Adtl 5 tiah. 1580—1 bad,—Imme¬ 
diately upon the news of Adi I Sliah’s death 
becoming known, there was great alarm and 
confusion in the city. The nobles gathered 
in groups and whispered their misgivings, 
and eagerly questioned one another as to what 
was about to happen. The king had left no 
issue, and k was doubtful w'ho should succeed 
him. By common consent they appealed to 
Afjtal Khan, who convened a meeting of some 
of the leading men with the result that they 
decided that the young Ibrahim, the king^ 
nephew, and son of hts brother Tahmasp, was 
the next of kin, and should be installed as 
king. Accordingly, and without further loss 
of time, Ibrahim was brought forth, was seated 
upon the masnat/, and the royal umbrella was 
raised above him. Here he received the 
salutations of the people and was hailed as king 
Ibrahim II. He was generally called Ibrahim 
Jagat Cfir {Ibrahim, the holder of the world). 

Kamil Khan, an officer of high standing, 
took upon tiiuiself the chief power and 
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of the st^tep the king being but a child of nine 
years of age* But with his power grew his 
ambition and avarice^ andt as with others 
before him, he soon committed the fatal error 
of aspiring to powers that were vested in the 
king alone. He began to use the treasury as 
he thought fitp and he h charged with having 
transferred much of its contents to his own 
cofTers. He became daily more arrogant^ 
harshp and overbearing, and was even 
most uncivil to the widowed Queen, Cband 
BihL 

Resenting his rude conduct, she set about to 
devise means for his removal, and she was 
seconded in her efforts by those who were Ltred 
of Kamil Khan's behaviour. She sent a wo¬ 
man's dress and a spinning wheel to Kishwar 
Khan, and commanded him cither to rid them 
of this man or to don this dress and sit at the 
wheel* Kishwar Khan, stung to action by 
this [aunt, went off at once with a compare of 
desperadoes in seach of Kamil Khan. They 
Ibund him superintending a building that was 
irj progress^ and, as they advanced towards 
him, he, suspecting their Intentions* climbed 
over and dropped from the w.tll into the ditch. 
He succeeded in reaching his house, and, 
taking all the money and jewels he could cariy, 
fled from the city in the direction of Gtilburgah. 
On finding that Kamil Khan had left the city, 
Kishwar Khan sent armed men in pursuit, 
who, coming up with him four or five miles 
from the gates, plundered him and brought 
hack his head. He had been in power but a 
little over two months when his punishment 
overtook himn^ 
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A conEultation now took place between 
Kishwar Khan, Murtuza Khan, Anju, Shah 
Ka^im, Ghalib Klian, and Mo^bar Khant lead- 
ing men of the cily, about the appointment of 
a successor to Kamil Khan. Words ran high 
and a general quarrel took place; weapons 
were drawn^ a free fight ensued^ and blood was 
shed within the p^ace^ Kishwar Khan is 
said to have pressed the accej^tance of the office 
upon Afi?a 1 Khan who had hitherto kept aloof 
from these broilSf but in reality he assumed the 
full powers of the same himself. Nijiam Shah 
and KutubShaht taking advantage of this state 
ofaffairs^ found a pretext for marching against 
Bijapur, Kish war Khan urged AfzaL Khan 
to lead the troops against them. Afzal Khan 
thereupon joined the ariny wdth i^everal of the 
leading nobles, and leading It first against 
Kutub ShahiH and then against Niscam Shah, 
succeeding in defeating both. News now 
reach the camp of the evjl doings of Kish^var 
Khan at home. The nobles in camp unitedh' 
w^rotc to Chand Bibii and she advised that 
Mustafa Khan» Governor of BankapuTt should 
be called to the capital and appointed in the 
place of Kish war Khan. The latter^ hearing, 
of thisj at once sent a small force off under 
Amin Khan against Mustafa Khan. They 
stormed and took Bankapurand compelled him 
to flee for protection to another fort under a 
Hindu chief ; but^ just as he was being hoisted 
up over the walls by a rope let down for that 
purpose he was seized and murdered. Chand 
Bibi, much incensed at the cowardly action of 
Kishwar Khan, charged him with treachery t 
but, having become more impudent and daring 
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than ever, now that his rival was removedp he 
had the Qnetio sent m Custody to Satam and 
there imprisoned^ 

When this new^ reached the army in the iieldi 
Ikhf^ Klian^ with a lar^e forcCi imiuediately 
marched to Bjjapur. Kish war Khan, not 
haviiii^ a sufficient bod v of men at com mand to 
oppose hkn, gathered up his valuables and 
made for Ahmednagar- Here^ liaving heard 
of his perfidious iTohaviour^ they would have 
nothing to do with him and drove him from the 
^lacc- He then entered the territory of Kutub 
Shaht where he w-as idemJJled by a man of 
Mustafa IChanhousehold^ who murdered himt 
and tlius avenged the death of his master. 
Kish war Khan's power liad only lasted over a 
period of four months when he met with the 
fate of his predecessor. 

One of the first acts of Ikhlas Khan on his 
arrival at the capital was to send and release 
Chand liibi and have her brou|[bi hack to 
Bijapur. [khlas Khan was appointed to the 
guardianship of the young king, and Rafi-ul- 
din, cousin of Afzal Khan, still held charge of 
the treasury^, It was found that Kishwar Khan 
had carried off the royal seal, so business had 
to be transacted with a substitute found in the 
treasury, until after a short Ume^ a slave of 
Kishwar Khan arrived with the original from 
Golcondah. [khlas Khan determined to hand 
over the wives and children of Kishwar Khan 
lo the sweepers and shoemakers, but the more 
humane Rafi-uLH:iin pleaded hard on thdr 
iKrhalf, and succeeded in saving them this 
di^race* 

Taking advantage of the state of anarchy 
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now prevailing at Bijapur, and the fact that the 
army was disper^d in different direct ions—pan 
under Afzal Khan in the norths part away 
Oil the expedition that was sent against 
Mustafa Khant and the rest retained by 
l^ishivar Khan at the capital for his own pur¬ 
poses—the ever restless king of Ahmednagar, 
conjointly with Kutub Shah^ again invaded 
liijapur territory. Afzal Khan finding himself 
too weak to oppose the combined forces fell 
back on Bljaptiri At this time a general 
scramble was goin^ on among the nobles of 
Bijapur, accompanied with bloodshed and 
imprisonments, for possession of the higher 
offices of states and more especially for that 
of VaktL So much engaged were they with 
theise troubles in the city that no resistance was 
offered to the enemy in the fieldt Bhozad- 
iibMulk brought up a force and invested 
Uljapur. During these troubles wuthin, Afzal 
Khan was arrested, imprisoned, and eventually 
put to death ; Rafi-ul-din ivas also imprisoneeft 
and Shah Abul ITassan w^as appointed Vakil. 
Dilawar Khan and Hamid Khan were also 
appointed to high offices* There were only 3,000 
horse in the city, hut* notwithstanding tKis, the 
enemy without could make little impression 
upon iU and 50 confined themselves to the 
plundering and the destruction of the suburbs- 
At length the rains came on and the confeder¬ 
ate forces, seeing it was useless remaining as 
they were, raised the siege and returned to their 
Ovrn homes- The rnanagement of the state was 
now entirely in the hands of the Abyssinian 
nobles who dbpersed the Dekhanis by send¬ 
ing them off to take charge of the various foits 
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and other military stations throughout the 
Kingdom. 

Kutub Shah, however, renewed the war by 
sending an army under Mir Zanfbil Istrabadi 
against Byapur, Dilavar Khan was selected 
to take the held agaitist him, and was so succes- 
ful, that he routed the enemy and foliowcd him 
iijp to the gates of Colcondah, capturing rio 
elephants, with horses and other booty. I hhlas 
Khan, tvho remained at the capital in charge of 
the home troops, now coveted the position held 
bj|,' Ddawar Khan, and to be enabled to gain it 
Without opposition, he induced the king to send 
an oi^cr to Dilaivar Ivhan instmcting him to 
remain m the field until further orders. He also 
sent orders to Ditawar Khan to send in ail the 
elephants and odier booty. This gave the latter 
great offence, and, suspecting Ikhlas Khan's 
mantfiuvres, he marched rapidly on Bijapur. 
In the meanwhile a quarrel had taken place be¬ 
tween IklilasKhan and HamidKhan about the 
TOSSi^tonofan elephant. Ikhlas Khan accused 
Hamid Khan of unlawful possession of an 
elephant, w'hile the latter accused the former of 
having possessed himself, illegally, of certain 
districts and land. Hamid Khan was seconded 
by Dilawar Khan and Haidar Khan, and Ikhlas 
Khan, finding argument of no avail, gathered 
together troops and guns before the citadel 
which he forthwith began to besiege. He was 
opposed by the others, and for several days 
fighting was carried on around the citadel 
gate. Other nobles, not implicated in this 
quarrel, tried to bring about a reconcJliatian, 
but, owing to the ill nature of Ikhlas Khan, 
their efforts were of no avail. Thus the 
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qua.rrcl was kept up for two months, when 
Ikhlas Khan, getting the worst of the situation, 
and being deserted by most of hts men, ^ came 
to terms and returned to his hqpic. Dilawar 
Khan now advised him to make a pilgrimage 
to Makka, and IktilasKhan, seeing the futility 
of remaining any longer in Bijapur, agreed, 
and set out on hiS journey but as soon as he 
reached the fort of Murtastahad (Miraj) he w'as 
immediately imprisoned and biindeJ. Subst^ 
quently king Ibrahim granted him a jogatr 
for his maintenance, which he enjoyed until 
1597 when he died. 

Abul Hassan had been ousted and ^ Dilawar 
Khan now held the reins- Hamid Ivhan was 
a Quiet man and much averse to quarrels, so 
he offered little opposition to tlie designs ot 
hi$ friend t but, nevertheless, a feeling of un¬ 
easiness beset him, and he watched the 
intrigues of Dilawar Khan with great ao'ticly. 
This strained relationship, ted to ill fueling 
and eventually to the imprisonment of Hamtd 
Khan and confiscation of all his propertv. 

Dilaivar Khan now ruled alone, but though 
cruel to his friend, to his credit it is recorded 
that he ruled well and wisely* He causM 
Abul Hassan, whom he had imprisoned, to be 
blinded and put to death. His four sons were 
well provided for^ and w each was the 

command of SiOCiO troops. In this manner 
did Dilawar Khan make himself s4£cure, and 
he materially curtailed the pow-er and m~ 
ducnce of Chand Bibt. The king" himself 
was even obedient and submissive to binii 
and consequently feared him. In ord^r to 
improve the relaUonshtp between Bijapuf and 
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thfi of Ahmednagar and Galcondah^ 

Dilawar Khan brought about the marriage of 
Ibraliim's sister, Khadijah Suhanaji with the 
son of Murtaza Kizam Shah^ and that of the 
daughter of Kutub 45 hah with ihrahim Adil 
Shah. 

It seems to have occurred to Dilawar Khan 
about this time to dethrone Ibrahim and place 
his hrother Ismalh who was imprisoned in the 
fort of Mustafahad^ on tlie throne in his place. 
This came to the ears of the king and his 
foster mother, and soon became fcnown lo the 
genera] public. Most of the nobles, and the 
bulk of the populace, were so indignant at 
this that they but awaited the slightest hint 
from the king to wreak rlicir vengence upon 
Dilawar Khan i and he^ being fearful for his 
life, conined himself for several days lo his 
own housCp not daring to show himself in 
public. On sending a message of great 
humility to the king, and pretending that he 
was very wrongfully used, in being unreason¬ 
ably suspected of evil designs against his 
person, the latter softened towards him. 
and had him escorted with honour to the 
palace, when they became^ for a time, recon¬ 
ciled. Dilaw^ar Khan now began to provide 
against a future emergency of this sort by 
increasing his ow n troops. To these he added 
Hve or six thousand horsemen, and the king 
was induced to give over considerable bodies 
of his Owm troops lo the command of Dilawar 
Khan's sons. 

About this time a disagreement ensued 
between Burban Shah and his brother Mur- 
tuia Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar, wrhich 
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resulted in the former seeking the assistance 
of Raja Ali Khan of Burhanpur and Ibrahim 
Adil Shah. Jamal Khan, the chief of the 
Ahmednagar arniji had conceived a plan to 
set tip Ismaih the son of Hurhan Shah, upon 
the throne^ Ibrahim and Dilavvar Khan set out 
to assist Burban Shah, but were met by Jamal 
Khan who at first tried to come to terms wkh 
them. Dilawar Khan would bear of nothing 
short of taking Jamal Khan prisoner; ana, 
against the advice of Ibrahimp he advanced 
against him- At the outset he was sucCESsfulp 
notwithstanding the ueachery of Ain-ul-Mulk 
and Ankas Khan ivho deserted him at the last 
moment; but whilst his troops were dispef^ 
and engaged in plunder^ the enemy, rallying 
round their prince Ismail, returned to the 
charge and compelled him to fly^ Dtlawar, 
On joining the King, urged him to retreat with 
all haste to Shahadnig. On arrival they 
found all their property and munitions of war, 
which had been left there for ^fety, had been 
plundered, so they were obliged to send to 
Bijapur for fresh stores to replace them. 

Jamal Khan, after returning to Ahmcdnagar 
for fresh matcrtal of wan set Out to attack 
Burhan Shah in Bemrp On this Dilaw’ar 
Khan despatched a considerable body of horse 
to worry Jamal Khan when he should be 
engaged writh Burhan Shah, but jaiTLal Khan, 
getting news of this move, hurried on to 
give battle to Burhan Shah, before the Bijapur 
horse should arrive. An action ensued^ and 
Burhan Shah was getting into difficulties 
when Dilawar Khan^s horse arrived and 
turned the fortunes of the day, Jamal Khan 
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fell ifi this ^tioiii being pierced by an arrow. 
Burhan Shah at once repaired to Ahmednagar, 
where he had himself proclaimed king^ and 
sent Ismail into confinement In the fortress of 
Lohargarh. 

Oilawar Khan was blamed for the vciy 
heavy losses occasioned by this campaign; and 
Tbrahim. w^rying of his yoke, beean to plan 
means of ridding himself of it. He sent an 
obscure Hindu servant to Atn-ul-Mulk and 
Ankas Khan^ telling them that he was pretty 
well disgusted with the arrogance of Oil a war 
Khan^ and would gUdEy avail himself of their 
assistance if they would continue to be loyal 
to him as their forefathers had been to his 
house before him. At midnight the king left 
his palace, and^ with a few trusty followers, 
went over to the camp of Ain-uUMulk In 
the morning, Oilawar Khan^ counting upon 
the attachment; of the rest of the nobles to 
him, imagined they would, at his command, 
immediately give up the king; and on. this 
assumption he proceeded with great pomp to 
where the king was, and msolently demanded 
of him ^ whose authority he had left the 
palace* The king, without answering him^ 
and feeling greatly incensed at his conduct, 
oidercd one of his men to chastise him. This 
rnan, flourishing his sword, struck him from 
his horse* Oilawar Khan was wounded, but 
not fatally^ aud was at once removed by his 
men- Seeing there w'as no chance for him 
at Bljapur, he fied to Bidar and thence to 
Ahm^nagar, where it is said he was received 
with honour, and was given a high post 
in the public w'orks department of the state. 
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Those men, who were now disappointed 
in nol gcLling the appointnients they wished, 
beean to work mischief between AbmcdnMar 
and Bijapur, with the result that Burhan 
Nizam Shah sent an army against Bijapun 
Dilawar Khan accompanied this force, and 
they met ^hc Bijapur troops on the banks 01 
the Bhanorah- Here Diiawar Khan sent a 
very humble message to king Ibrahim promt* 
sing to come back if he would give him a 
deed guarantee I tig his life and pro^i^. 
This the king granted, and Dilawar Khan 
came back to Bijapur with the secret intention 
of revenging himself upon the king when he 
again got into power. But cunning was met 
w^tb cunning, and the king no sooner had him 
in his hands than he blinded and imprisoned 
him in the fort of Saiara, telling hlin he prt^ 
raised him his life and property and he ^d 
kept his promise. Dilawar Khan was then 
upwards of eighty years of age, and he is 
sad to have lived ten years longer m confine¬ 
ment before he died. . . „ 

Ibrahim now directed his attention to uur- 
han Nizam Shah who had taken up a strong 
position on the river Bhima. Kumi Khan 
was despatched with an army against him, 
and was soon confronted by Nur Khan 
Dekhani with 12,000 horse. A battle was 
fought, when Nizam Shah’s force gave way 
and finally fled, leaving in the hands of 
the victors 160 elephants, a great num¬ 
ber of horses, and other booty. Burhan 
Nizam Shah now sought peace, but Ibrahim 
only consented to it on the former destroying 
the ford lied position he had established on the 
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Bhima. Burhan Shah next tampered with 
Ain-ul-Mulk and Ankas Khan* who were 
already estranged from their kingi and in* 
ducod them to take up the cause of Ismalh 
brother of Ibrahimp and to proclaim him king. 
The plan was put in handp and Ain-ul-Mulk 
and his colieaguep professing the greatest 
loyalty to [brahimr were secretly winning 
over others to thejr side- Evcnttiallyt when 
the plot was considered ripe for execudonp 
ihuy liberated Ismail from his imprisonment 
at Bcigaump seized the fort, and proclaimed 
him king* Ibrahim despatched Alyas Khan 
with troops to quell this disturbance i but 
Avhen the latter found that both Am-ul-Mulk 
and Ankas Khan were among the rebels, and 
that they had become too poiverful to be suc¬ 
cessfully opposed vfith the liandful of troops 
he had brought with him, he returned to Bija- 
pur. The king now freed Hamid Khan« 
whom Dilawar Khan imprisoned^ Hamid 
Khan set out for the scene of the disturbance 
(15^4), and, as he neared the army of the Fre- 
tenderp he sent a message to Ajn-uJ».Mu1k 
telling him he had escaped from Bijapur, and, 
with ^is troops, was coming to loin their 
camp. Deceived by this, Ain-ul-^^ulk made 
great preparations to receive Hamid Khan 
with honour. In this way the latter was 
allowed to march dose up to the camp, his 
men being on the alert for their leader's 
signal. Ain-uI’Mulk's army, thrown off their 
guard by the magnificent arrangements for 
the reception of Hamid KhaOt were suddenly 
aroused to the real state of affairs by an un- 
lexpected discharge of Hamid Khan^s artillor)' 
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in thfiir midst- All was confusion in 
instant, and^ as AU-ul-Mulk was endeavour¬ 
ing to rally his troops^ he was knocked off 
his horse and was suhsequently beheaded- 
[small was taken prisoner^ blindedi and placed 
in strict confinement where he soon sickened 
and died. The army of Ahmednagar, which 
was coming to the assistance of the rebclst had 
proceeded a short disunce on their whenp 
hearing of this defeat^ they returned- tiamid 
Khan marched back to Bijapur in triumph, 
w'here honours and distinction awaited him 
at his sovereign's hand^ 

Burhan Nizam Shah, soon after thisp was 
taken suddenly ilh calling Ibrahim, his 
eldest sorii to his side, proclaimed him his heir. 
On his deathp Ibrahim, was duly proclaimed 
king, and he at once proceeded to wreak ven¬ 
geance on the king of Bijapur for having 
defeated his father, Ibrahim Adi I Shah 
moved Cut against him, and an action took 
place, in which Ibrahim Nizam Shah was 
killed, having been shot through the shoulders 
with an arrow* The Ahmednagar forces fled, 
and the Bijapur troops returned to Shahadrug 
ivhcrc Ibrahim Adil Shah had awaited them. 
Thence th&y proceeded together to Bijapur, 
having halted aivhilc on the banks of the 
Bhima on account of the Muburram, and 
entered the city amidst great rejoicings. The 
streets were profuse I v decorated and brilliantly 
illuminated* Ibrahim entered hts capital on 
the 14th Muhurram TO04 (A.D. T595) and 
proceeded to the Anand Mahal where he 
aistributed revrards and addressed his tn>ops. 
He now applied himself to business, and was 
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very assidueus in its executionp attending 
many haurs daily Sn public darbar^ where he 
beam and disposed of peUtionSp and dispen^d 
justice to the poor* All were well pleased with 
his rule, and none were able to find fault with 
it. 

Great dissensions now arose among the 
nobles of Ahmednagsr^ Manju Khan had 
taken possession of the fort and treasury, 
and had thus aroused the ill-fi^liiigs of the 
other nobles. This cuirninated in a skirmish 
betw^een the Habshis and Dekhan is, resulting 
in a victory for the fonner- Manju Khan now 
wrote to the prince Shah Murad, son of Akbar 
Padshaht to come wkh all haste and take over 
the fort of Ahmednagar. The prince was not 
slow to use this favourable opportunity of 
gaining a footing in the Dekhan^ and accord^ 
ingly started off towards the city* But before 
he arrived Manju Khan had overcome the 
HabshiSp and* not needing his assistance^any 
longer, now refused to give up the fort* Upon 
this Murad surrounded iu when Manju Khan^ 
who was nobly seconded In his i^orts by 
Chand Bibi. applied to Bijapur for help. 
Ibrahim at first sent Rali-ulHlm to Shahadrug^ 
and thence to Ahmednagar to tty and recon¬ 
cile the nobles, who were still holding aloof 
from one another, and to induce Ihem to 
combine against their common enemy* Chand 
Bibi had made the journey from Bijapur to 
Ahmednagar with her niece* Khadijah Sul¬ 
tana, on the occasion of the mama« 
of the latter to Murtaza Nizam Shah^ 
and she never aftenA'ards returned* Rafi-ui- 
din succeeded in bringing about a better 
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feeling, but it did not last long^ and very soon 
all ^vas in confusion again. Cband Bibi, who 
was at the head of the party confined lo the 
fort, despairing of the assislancc ever arriving 
which she had asked from Ibrahim AdilShahK 
was obliged to come lo terms ^vith the Mu- 
ghals by ceding the Berars to Ihem* 

In tile year 1008 (A.l>. ^ 599 ) Ibrahim 
determined l:o remove the seat of government 
from Bijapur to a more pleasant spot fonr 
miles out to the west- There he began to 
build a nea^ city, and ordered his nobles and 
all the le^ing merchants of the town lo con¬ 
struct their residences anti places of business 
there. The public works generally, wilb the 
construction of royal palaces and the fortifica¬ 
tions, were entrusted lO Kawab Shavaz Khan. 
It ts said that upwards of 20,000 artizans and 
labourers were gathered lo^eihcr for this new 
venlure, and it was Ibrahim's wish to build 
such a city as would not have its ct^ual in 
Hindustan. Money was freely lent from the 
treasury to those who w'ished to builds and 
soon great rivalry sprang up among the 
nobles in tlicir attempts to outdo one another 
in the erection of their palaces^ The new' city 
was called Nauraspur ; but its progress was 
suddenly interrupled, tradition says, by the 
astrologers who warned the king that if he 
rcmovi^ from Bijapur Lt would be attended 
Tvith evil results. Another account tells us 
that the new'city continued to increase, and 
was well populated and adorned with public 
and other build! ngs, up to the year 1034 (A^D. 
1634) when Malik Am bar came down upon 
Bifapur with sixty thousapd burse. He 
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plkind^red and destroyed the suburbs together 
with Nauraspuft ^vhose walJs and fortifications 
had not been completed * and from that year 
Ihrahsm, having all his worla destroyed, 
abandoned the idea of a new city. 

When Akbar penetrated into the Dekliao 
and besieged Ahmednagar, lie sent such a 
message to Ibrahimt as is said to have 
•astounded the Bijapur cdurt, regarding the 
non-paiynieiu of the annual tribute. But mat- 
tefs xvere soon placed on a more satisfactory 
footing by the betrotfial of Sultana Begam* 
Ibrahim^s daughter, to prince DaniaL The 
mantage. however, did not take place until 
Danral returned from Burhanpur to Ahmcd- 
nagar some five years later; hut in the same 
year he died from excessive drinking* 

Malik Ambar placed Murta^a Nizam Shah 
on the throne, and proceeded, with the assist- 
Mcc of troops from Bijapur, against the 
Mughals. The Ekklianis eventually suc¬ 
ceeded in driving them out of the fort of 
Ahmednagar and took possession of k them¬ 
selves. There now followed frequent quarrels 
between Murtaza Nizam Shah and Malik 
Ambarf and it was only by the intenTntton of 
Ibrahim, who pointed out to them the danger 
of party disputes white the enemy was watch¬ 
ing his opportunity to pounce upon them, that 
they were pacified. Alaiik Ambar, although 
so frequently assisted by Ibrahim^ grew so in¬ 
toxicated with his successes that his behaviour 
became very over-bearing and offensive. 
Ibrahim determined to bring him to his sensesp 
and despatched an army against him, which 
in a pitched battle, was defeated. This was in 
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1033 (A.D. i6a3)* Next year Malik Ambar 
followed up bis victory by invading Byapur 
territory' and carrying destruction and desola¬ 
tion wp to the very walls of the capi^- 
Nauraspur, not yet completely walled in, feU 
an easy prey to bis arms, and was plundered 
and ruined, Malik Amhar died in the follow¬ 
ing year (A,D. 1635) before Ibrahim could 
rally sufficiently to take revenge upon bitn. 

Ibrahim contracted a very serious disease 
which his own physicians could not cure. 
He then summoned an ituropean physiciani, 
who was at Bijapurf named Fama Hup. 
This man tried to treat him, but w^ not 

siicccsslui» and the kmg dii^. It is said that 

the king's ser%^ants ascribed his death to iht 
tfeatmetit of this European, whom they caught 
and disfigured by cutting off his nose and 
upper lipp Farna Lup immediately replaced 
the detached membeirst and in a short 
they grew again in Unjir old places* ^ Xnis 
clever bit of surgery raised him at once in the 
ef^tifiiation of the citizens, and soon restored 
him to former favour. 

Ibrahim died on the lOth Muharram 1037 
(AAh 1627)* He left four satis, ws- , Danresh 
Padshahi born of Malika Jahan i Sultan 
Suliman> born of Kamal Kliatuti ^ Sultaa 
Muhammadj born of Taj Sultana; and the 
Infant son of Sundar MahaL Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad succeeded him. It is said tlie king 
was Iiandsomei liberal, and careful about hia 
subjects. He patronized learning and the fine 
arts, arid was passtoaately tond of music and 
singing ; and it is said iliat it was due to the 
company of Hindu musicians and singers that 
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he imbibed his liking- fort and leadings 
towards, certain Hindu deities with the wor¬ 
ship of whicli he has been charged- During 
his reigf]t a saint name Hazrat Shah Subgat 
Ulla arrived from Medinai and was so shock-^ 
Cd at the debanchery he saw carried on tn the 
city, that hesevcreJy reprimanded Ibrahim for 
iu He promised to give him three kingdoms 
if he would but comply with three requests. 
The first was that he should abolish all the 
liquor shops m the town^ the second that he 
should compel all women of loose character to 
be married, and the third that he should give 
no public office to a man of the Raf^i (Shiah) 
faith. This was too much for the king; so, at 
the advice of bis mmisterp he gave the saint 
leave to the depart from the city. 

During his reign were built the Sat Khan^ 
ka Mahal (Sal Manjli)^ in 1583 * the Haidar 
Buf| in the same > ear | the Malika Jnhan 
Masjid in 1587 J Anand Mahah for dancing 
and singing in, in 1589 j and the Sangat or 
NaurasMahah and other bandings in Nauras- 
pur, from 159910 16^ 

Muhammad Kasim Ferishtaj the great 
Muhammadan historian, lived and wrote his 
works during Ibrahim's reign,^ and for the 
neict three kings we have but scanty records. 

Sultan Muhammad, 163^—1655-—Although 
Daj-v‘esh Padshah was the eldest son of 
Ibrahim, yet he was set aside in favour of 
Muhamrnad vrho was only fifteen years old 
when he was called to the musnffd. This was 
brought about chiefly by one of the ministers 
nam^ Daulai Khan, w'ho falsely procTaJmed 
it as king Ibrabim's wbh. Oarvesh was 
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blincl^ and Suliman maimed, t>y wbicli 
means they were both rendered unfit to 
succeed to the tbrone* The day foUowing^ the 
king's death Muhammad »va5 placed upon the 
masnad, and the nobles and dtiaens came with 
their «nsa<irf to do obeisance to the new king. 
Mirza Mohammad Amin Lari was given the 
title of Mustafa Khan, while to Daulal Khan 
was given that of Khawas Khan. 

One of Muhammad’s first acts was to match 
into Ahmednagar territory, in the direction of 
the fort Kes-Danir, bent upon conquest. He 
was met by Nizam Shah^s forces and derealed 
thern^ Nizapn Shah^a army under Hamia 
Khan now invaded Bijapur territory- Mu¬ 
hammad despatched a force under Nawab 
Khan Baba, Ikhlas Khan, and Ttmad Khan, 
which meeting the enemy at Kanvar, engaged 
and dispersed them. On this the Ahmed- 
naear troops withdrew to their own terntoty. 
Whilst this was going On, news was received 
of the rebellion of Kadam Rao, governor of 
Bijanur. A force under Mir AU Raza was 
sent against him, which eventually broke up 
the rebellion, and Kadam Rao was taken 
pri.soner and executed. . 

Ibrahim Adll Shah was much incensed 
against Ahmednagar on account of the des- 
truefion of Nauraspur, but did not live to 
carry out his intention of retaliation, Mustafa 
Khan, however, burned for revenge, more 
especially as his own father-in-law, Baha 
Khan, had been executed by Malik Ambar. 
He wished to overrun the country with the 
assistance of the Mughals and to divide it 
with them, Khawas Khan opposed this idea 
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as B foolish action which would strengthen 
the hands of the MughaLsp who would thcOp 
perhaps* (urn about on Bijapur. Mustafa 
Khan s counsel* howeverp prevailed, and an 
army was sent to the assistance of the 
MughaJs. This Jed to bitter enmity between 
Khawas Khan and Mustafa Khan. As feared 
by Khawas Khanp Shah Jahan soon broke off 
his treaty relations with Bijaptir, and sent a 
force into that district^ which marched up to 
the very city itself and encamped outside the 
walls near the tank of the dyers* They were 
repulsed, and the Bijapur troops^ under 
Murart, followed them up as far as Parandah. 
It was while he was at Parandah that Murari 
received orders from the king to bring away 
the Malik-i-Maidan to Bijapur^ which was on 
the fort there- This was in J632, 

A fresh Mughal army set out from Eurhan- 
pur toivards Daulatabad. This fort was then 
held by an Ahmednagar officer, Fateh Khan, 
who had the voung king Husain Nizam Shah 
with him. Inc fort w^as closely invested by 
the Mughals, and, at Jength^ Fateh Khan* 
whose previsions had run shorty was obliged 
to call on Muhammad Shah to assist him. &c- 
ing the mistake they had made in assisting 
the iMughals at the outset, the Bijapur nobles 
at once despatched a Force under Murari with 
provisions to Fateh Khan's relief* Murarip 
instead of carrying out his mission, for some 
reason delayed to assist the besieged, and, 
being starved out, Fateh Khan w^as obliged 
surrender the fort with his own person and 
chat of the king Husain Shah. Husain Shah 
was imprison^ in the fortress of Gwalior, 
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and, from thh time* tho Nizam Shabi kingdom 
ceased lo Cueist 

There was now a scramble for the division 
of the Alimcdna^r kingdom, Siddi Rehan 
collected men at Shotapucp Shajj Bhosk made 
himself secure at Bhimgadhi Satvas Rao at 
JiinnePt Sidi Saba and Sef Khan took posses¬ 
sion of the Konkanp and Siddi Ambar possess¬ 
ed himself of the island of Rajpuri. Other 
killadats and zamindats seized upon whatever 
dktricts or forts they had charge of, and soon 
everything was in an utter state of confusion. 
In the midst of all this Shaji released Mtirtaza, 
a descendant of the Nizam Shahi family, from 
the fort of Jivdhao, and, at the fort of Bhim- 
gadh, had him installed as king, thereby 
thinking to serve his own ends in hia 
ambitious designs upon the Ahmcdnagar 
territory. 

Mahabat Khan, after the fall of Datilatabadt 
returned to the attack of Pamndah, which was 
held by Bijapur troops under Randaulah 
Khan^ but he was unable to effect anything^ 
and returned to Burhanpur. 

Khawas Khan, getting Mustafa Khan into 
his power, imprisoned him in the fort of 
Bcigaum:, and thereby evoked the severe efis^ 
pleasure of ^fu ham mad Shah, who henceforth 
took a great dislike to Khawas Khan, and 
was bent upon his ruin. The rest of the 
nobkSf beginning to fear the tyranny of 
Khawas Khan and his friend Murari, seceded 
in a body to Gulburgah* They had Ijcen 
further incensed against him on hearing that 
he had writteti to Shah Jahan^ [dJing him the 
nobles were in rebeUiorit and eaLling upon 
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him for a^istafioct promising to hand over 10 
him the city of Badyapur (Bijapur)* 

The increasing power of Shaji, and the 
feiiufc of Mahabac Khan at Parandah, brotight 
the emperor Shah Jahari again to tha 
Dekhan. 

He divided his army into two portions* ono 
to act against Shaji, while the other waa 
di rccted agai nst Bijapu r. M ubam m ad S ha h * 
vnabk to meet the imperial troops in the fields 
shut himself up within tire city* destroyed alt 
forage and provisions for twenty miles around 
Bijapiff, which he w as not able (o take into 
Ihe capital, emptied the tanks, and left the 
country $0 barren and desolate that it was 
impossible for an army to remain long in it. 
Thiis thwarted in their attack on Bijapur the 
enemy confined themselves to the plunder and 
destruction of the towns and villages in the 
Surmunding districts. Seeing that he could: 
not save the country from rum, Muhammad 
sued for peace. This was granted j and* in 
return for an annual tribute to Delhi of twenty 
lakhs, he was allowed to hold the forts of 
Sholapur and Parandah* with a portion of the 
Ahmednagar dominions, the country between 
the Bhima and fVira rivers, and the whole of 
the Konkan, He was also to abstain from 
assisting Shaji, but the latter was soon re¬ 
duced to submission* was pardoned, and given 
a command in the Bijapur service* 

Dudng the period which succeeded* from 
1636 to the death of Muhammad in 1656^ 
Bijapur enjoyed comparative immunity from ^ 
troubles without or within ; and the king used t 
this time in completing hb own gigantic | 
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fnausoleurrif and ereclifig many otiier build¬ 
ings tliroughout the city. Under ihe super- 
in lendcncc of Afml K^han, the water supply 
to the city was considerably increased by a 
conduit from a fresh sourcCp the Bcgam Talao^ 
to the south of the town« Muhammad built 
the Asar Mahal as a Hall of Justice^ but it 
was siibs^uendy used as a rcpositoi*)' for the 
sacred relics—the two hairs of Muhammad's 
beard—which arc stilt safe within its walls. In 
1641 Muhammad married the daughter of the 
king of Golcondahi 

Shaji was now employed as one of the Bija- 
pur chiefs in the Karnatic. He possessed his 
beridilary estate near Poona, where he had left 
his wife jiji Bai* a most amhiiious womani 
and his son Sivaji. As the latter gre^v up, a 
restless and adventurous character^ fired with 
an ambition to found a Maratha kingdom^ he 
gradually gathered around him associates 
willing to share his fortunes in hb enterprises^ 
and eventually became strong enough to take 
possession of^ several of the old forts of the 
Western Ghats, pretending to do so in the 
name of the king. But having intercepted 
some government treasure^ and committed 
other highhanded offences^ he was denounced 
as a rebeh and his father Shaji was recalled and 
imprisoned on the suspicion of being con¬ 
cerned in his son's misdoings. 

Prince Aurang^ib return^ in 1650 to his 
government of the Dekhan ; very soon got 
mijced up with the affairs of Golcondah ; and 
marched against it with his troops. While 
here, the news arrived of the death of Muham¬ 
mad in the year 1656. 
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Aii ( 11 .) Adtl ^hzili4 J<is 4 —The Luckily 
by which Bijapur rcmUtetJ an annual lax to 
Delhi constituted, in the eyos of Shah Jahan, 
a re^on for interfering in its aiTairs, and con¬ 
trolling itt to a certain cjctentg as a tributary 
state. Great oFTence was thus given to the 
emperor by the succession of Ali AdiF Shah 
without any previous reference to hini| and he 
accordingly sel^red upon the opportunity for 
active interference- He denounced Ali as 
spurious^ and contended that Muhammad had 
no male offspring, and hence the state had 
lapsed to the empire for want of a legitimate 
heir* Bernier, a French physician, who lived 
for some years at the court of Aurangzib. 
sayst Muhammad died without leaving male 
issue, and Ali was a youth whom his 
qiiccnp sister of the king of Gokondah, had 
adopted as a son. Ali, who w^as only nine¬ 
teen years old^ indignantly repudiated these 
charges, and absolutely refused to submit to 
the orders of the emperor* Aurangziht who 
appears to have been concocting plans for the 
reduction and partition of Btjapur with the 
traitor Mir Jumlah, immediately marched 
from Golcondah to Bljapur, laying waste and 
ravaging the counm-' as he proceeded^ and 
laid siege to the capital. The Oijapur army 
in the field w^as bought over fay Auran^tb 
and ceased to molest the invaders, whilCj with¬ 
in the cityi factions were at variance with each 
other. But as the siege proceeded, and the 
danger increasedf party spint fora time was 
Eaid aside^ and all united in offering a stub¬ 
born resistance to the Mughals* Aurangzibj 
In his desire for the dissolution of the Bljaptir 
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iungdonii would not Ii$tert to the king's call 
for termsi but insisted upon complete and 
unconditional surrender. But just as the out¬ 
look to the besieged was beginning to appe^ 
very gloomy^ Aurangzib got news of his 
father's serious iliness, and hurried back to 
Dehli to secure to himself the succession in 
the event of Shah Jahan*^s death, having 
hastily concluded a peace with Bijapur. 

All Adil Shah was not free for long,, how- 
cvetp from troubles from without, Sivajtp 
who had thrown olT ah aliegiancy to Bijapur^ 
had been favourably backed, in hts ever 
increasing aggresisions, by the Mughals. On 
the departure of Auran^ib, Khan Muham¬ 
mad, who was remaining inactive in the field 
with his troops while Aurangsjib was besieg¬ 
ing Bijapur, was induced to return to the city, 
but he bad hardly entered by the Makka gate 
when he was dragged from his elephant and 
killed. Some ascribe this act to the Jnstiga* 
tion of the king, others say it was the w'ork of 
a private enemy, Sivaji was now making 
things very unpleasant for Bijapur t he was 
plundering and raiding in Bijapur territory, 
and carrying on a predatoiy warfare against 
I>ekhanis and Mughals alike, only intent 
upon setting up a kingdom for himself and 
exterminating the unclean Moslem* It waa 
decided to send out an expedition against him 
and bring him to his senses* Af^al Khan 
selected as the commander of the army in 
succession to Khan Muhammadp and, when all 
was ready, he set out for SivajTs retreat 
Before leaving the capital it is said that the 
astrologefs warned Afkal Khan that he wag 
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startlng^ upon n fatal cjspedition from which he 
would never return alive; and so impressed 
was he by this prediction^ that he is said to 
have had hb sixty-four waives drowned. At a 
certain spot* a short distance north of the 
Torweh road I ouL^ide the city on the W‘est| are 
pointed out seven row$ of tombs of femaleSp alF 
symmetricany arranged upon a single plat- 
forrOj which are said to be the graves of his 
wives ; and a well adjoining them is $aid to be 
the one in which they met their fate. North 
of this a^aifi is Afzal Khari''s own cenotaphi 
built during his life timci but unoa^upitd by 
him. His bones lie upon the slopes of Partab- 
garh. But to return. Afza! Khan directed 
the march of his troops towards Sivaji^s 
stronghold on Partabgarht where, on his 
arrivalt he was met by men from Sivaji, whjS 
on behalf of their chief, professed his complete 
submission and a desire for a personal inter¬ 
view with Afzal Khan, They induced the 
latter to lead his troops up into the rugged 
glens below the fort, and pointed Out a 
siiiuble place of meeting upon the hillside 
immediately under the crest. It was agreed 
that each was to come with only one flrrn^ 
attendant While this was going on» Sivaji's 
troops^ unseen* were quictiy surrounding the 
Bijapur army^ Afzal Khan repaired to the 
place of rendezvous^ where he soon saw 
Sivaji coming to meet him. As the latter bent 
forward for the customary embrace, be 
Suddenly plunged a dagger he had secreted on 
bis person into the bowels of Afzal Khan. 
The Khan tried to defend himself, but ^ was 
set on by both Sivaji and his friend Tanaji 
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M^LusTsyT overpowered, 3 fid speedily dc&- 
paiclied. At a given signal the hordes of 
^vaji swept down frOiri all sides upon the 
unsuspecting troops they had been eagerly 
watching from their hiding places, and almost 
annihilated them. A remnant, only, escaped 
to Bijapur, 

On the news of this disastrous defeat reach¬ 
ing the capital, a new’ expedition under Fazil 
Khan, the son of Afzal Kban, was rapidly 
equipped, but not until Sivaji, following up 
his advantage, had ravaged the greater parts 
of the western districts of Bijapur. and had 
carried plunder and devastation up to the 
gates of the city itself. The king, hitnself, 
Sso took the field t but, beyond reducing to 
Sttbtnission several disaffected chiefs, he made 
little impression upon SivajL On the other 
hand, the latter grew so powerful and trouble^ 
some, that it was deemed advisable later on, in 
i66a, to come to terms with him, and a trea^ 
was signed by which Sivaji w'tiS confirtned in 
his possession of the whole of the Konkan 
and a good slice of the Dekhan. 

Sivaji could not rest. Bound down to keep 
the peace with Bijapur, be did not sec any 
reason why he should not try to wrest a few 
districts from the Mughals. His interference 
angered Aurangstib, who had by this time 
suc«cded his father on the throne of Dchli, 
and an army under Raja Jayasingh was sent 
to the Dekhan to punish this freebooter, and 
at the same time accomplish the Jong wished 
for conquest of Bijapur. Sivaji was soon 
obliged to come to terms, and he agreed to join 
the imperial army against Bijapur, The 
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combined farces prticceded lo lay siege to the 
city in t666. Ali Adil Shah resorted to the 
old plan of laying i\^te the county imrne- 
diatcly arounJ the capital, so that the invading 
army would hardly be able to subsist for 
of water and forage. The army of Jay pin go 
soon began lo suffer from lack of provisionsi 
and, in addition to ihb, tlie Bijapur horse, 
which kept the field, were ever on the alert to 
cut off what supplies were forthcoming, and 
harassed the enerriv on every opportunity. 
Jayasrngb was at length obliged to raise the 
siege and retire to Aurangabad, but kc was 
followed by the king’s cavalry and suffered 
heavily from them on the march, Sivaji was 
thanked by the emperor for his ccs-operatfon^ 
and was invited lo nehli, which invjtatTon he 
reluciantly accepted ; but, while at the court of 
Aurangzib, his treatment was such as lo make 
him uneasy and fearful for his life, lie escaped 
from the strict surveillance under whidi he 
was kept, and, with but a companion or two^ 
returned by unfrequented ways to the Dekhan* 
Alt Adil Shah now began to think it time to 
come to terms with the emperor since these 
repeated invasions were becoming senous* 
Hitherto the yearly tribute had fallen into 
arrears, and this was a constant excuse for Au^ 
rangxib's reprisals* A treaty w^ entered mto 
by which Bijapur lost much of its po^e^tons 
in ihe north, including the fort of Sholapu^ 
An undcfslandmg was alK? come to with 
Sivajt, who was preparing to tc^ ehauEIi, 
and it was agreed to pay him three lakhs of 
rupees in consideration of his refraining from 
the collection of this blackmail- 
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In 1672 Lhe king' died of paralysis^ in the 
thirt^''-fihh year of his age and after a reign 
cf sixteen yearns. He had received from his 
father a kingdom intact and flourishing^ hut 
to his son Sikandar^ now onij five years of 
age* he left a shattered heritage, shorn of 
some of its best posses&ionst by Sivaji on the 
one hand, and the Mugbals on the other. He 
commenced a mausoleum for himself which, 
had it been completed, would have been by 
far the most elegant building in the eity, but 
either because he began it too late in lifCg or 
was too often interrupted in Its construction, 
it was never flni&hedp and it now remains, 
conspicuous upon its lofty basement, one of 
the hnest ruins in the city. He was buried iii 
the vault of the unfinished building, which 
also contains the tombs of his wife and many 
others^ probably members of his households 

Sikandar Adil Shah, 167a — 16^. —Amongst 
the most troublous periods in Bijapur history, 
as we have seen, have been those when the 
crown passed to a minor, and the management 
of the state into the uncertain hands of a 
regenU No worse luck could have befallen 
the state at this time, when Its very existence 
was being seriously threatened bythcMug- 
tials, and its peace disturbed by the ever 
restless and treacherous Sivaji, the notorious 
truce-breaker. Khawas Khan was left as 
regent to manage the affairs of the stale. 
He was the son of the traitor Khan 
l^tuhammad who was murdered near the 
Makkagatc. Sivaji at once took advantage 
of the parly strife that naturally accompanied 
the regency and stripped Bijapur of many 
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more of her posse^^sions. He had now become 
SLiifleiently powerful to be crowned Maharaja 
in 1674, and to make treaties with the English 
Factory; at Bombay, who thus aden owl edged 
hi,s position. These troubles were now aug* 
men ted by the inherent treachery of Khawas 
Khan^ who secretly arranged with theMughaLs 
to hand over the city to ihe viceroy of the 
DekhaOi Khan Jahan, and to give die beauLifal 
young princessp the king's sister, in marriage 
to one of the emperor's sous. According to 
agreement Khan Jahan's army advanced to¬ 
wards Bijapur from Aurangabad^ but, owing 
to the timely detection of uie plot by Abdul 
Karinii an army was sent out against hinip 
and he was soon obliged to Hy, most ignomi- 
niously, back to his own provinces. ^ The 
populacCi maddened against Khawas Khan^ 
demanded his blood, and be was forthwith 
led away and executed. Abdul Karim w^as 
now appointed regents 

tn 1676 Sivuji set out on a plundering ex¬ 
pedition into die south of ludta and eapiured 
the forts of Gingl and Vellore, which were 
then garrisoned by Bijapur troops; and 
marching to Golcondah, made a trea^ 
Kutub Shah for the division of AdiJ Shah’s 
southern provinces. To prevent this being 
carried out, Abdul K^m, in the following 
year, arranged with Dltawar KtLan,^ who had 
succeeded Khali lahan, to make a joint attack 
on Gokondali* But their forces were defeated 
by the enemy under Mabduna Pant, the Gol¬ 
condah mf oister, and were compelled to retreat- 
Long arrears of pay# which the treasury 
was not able to meet, had spread discontent 
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411 d disorder throughout the Bijapur army^ 
SO that it was nejct to impossibie to mobilise 
sufficient troops to meet sudden emergencies. 
To make matters worsCp Abdul Karim fell ill of 
a dangerous disease t andt as the Government 
were unable to meet the demands of pay made 
upon them^ it was arranged that MasucI Khan« 
a rich Abyssinian jaghi^ar of Adoni, should 
be tempted with the offer of the high ofBce 
of regent on condition of his paying off the 
arrears of pay due to the army^ But Masud 
Khan did not completely fulfil his part of ihe 
contract^ and as a result^ numbers of the 
troops deserted to the Mughalsand Marathasi 
w-here they were paid better. Ma$ud Klian 
promised the hand of the Padshah Bibi. the 
king^s sisten to the son of Aurang?ib» but 
afterwards refused to carry out his engagement; 
whereupon Dilawar Khanp who in the mean¬ 
time been censured by the emperorfor not 
having pushed the conquest of Bijapur when 
he had had the chance* formally aemanded 
that she should be sent to the Mughal camp^ 
The Mughal faction in the city^ headed by the 
resident Mughal envoy* were ready to resort 
to arms to enforce the demand* when the 
noble little princess, fearful of the result of 
non-compliance with the claim* gave hersdf 
up of her own accord to save ner brother 
and his kingdom^ She was sent with due 
honour and escort to Autangzib ; but the 
MughaJs* now weli on the war path, were 
not in the humour to turn back, and in 1679 
Bijapur was once again besieged by the 
irnTCrial At this crisis Masud Khan 

called upon SivajI for aid, and the latter^ only 
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too glad of the smallest pretext for a grand raid 
over the country, at once proceeded to plun¬ 
der the Mnghai provinces as far.a$ Auranga¬ 
bad. But Dilavar Khan waf not to be drawn 
aside or deterred from the capture of Bijapur^ 
which was now with him, since he had receive 
ed his emperor^s rebukej a point of honours 
and so closely did he beset the city, that 
Masud Khan was obliged to send messengers 
to Sivaji entreating him to return and help 
him to drive off the besieger. Sivaji tum^ 
about with the intention of coming lo the aid 
of the city* when he heard of the rebelhon of 
his own son Sambhajip and, sending on bis 
army under his general Hambir Ftao to the 
relief of Bijapurp he hurried off to Panhala to 
see to thiis new disturbance- Between the two^ 
Dllavar Khan was soon obliged to raise the 
siege and rctreaL Sivaji, shortly after this* 
arrived at Bijapur and received the Raichor 
Doab, which was the payment agre^ upon 
for bis assistance^ In i58o Sivaji died- 

Factions again arose tn the city when the 
enemy withdrew^ which caused Masud Khan 
to throw up the regency and retire to his estate 
at Adoni, and the management of a^i^ 
taken up by Sherza Khan and Sayyid Makn- 
turn* Id 1^3 AuraugEib marched out of 
Delhi, with an immense army, intent 
carrying out himself what his generals had 
failed in—the compleie conquest of the Deccan 
and overthrow of Bijapur* From Delhi he 
proceeded to Burhanpur, thence to Auranga¬ 
bad, and at the same time sent off his sons* 
Prince Mauzim^ and Prince Azim^ with sepa¬ 
rate armies to conquer the still resisting forts 
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in the north and west of the Deccan. Prince 
Azitn laid siege to Sholapur in 1685, and, on 
its fall, he set out for Bijapur. As on former 
occasions, party spirit in the capital laid aside 
its jealousies antl.animosities on the approach 
of danger, and tlic prince wp kept^at bay, for 
a tinie, by the troops under Sherza Khan, 1 o- 
wards the end of the year Prince Azim once 
again marched forward, and this time the 
Bijapur troops fell back before him to the 
capital. Aurangzib, himself, was encamped at 
Sholapur, whence be despatched supplies to 
the army; but provisions were beginning to 
run short, and what was sent off was often in¬ 
tercepted by the Bijapur cavaJryt who kept 
the field and harassed the enemy whenever 
opportunity offered* Famine threatened the 
imperial forces, but sooa an extra large supply, 
escorted by a strong force, reached their camp 
from Ahmednagar. The emperor, himwif, 
was at this tinie superintending operations 
against Haidai^d, but, finding that he was 
not likely to progress satisfactorUy against 
either, with his forces divided, made peace with 
the latter, and bergan to concentrate the whole 
strength of his army against Bijapur. When 
he reached the city, be found his son had 
already commenced the siege, and, .with his 
own army, he was able to completely surround 
it, A gallant resistance was made, but the 
emperor, although his batteritss had already 
made several breaches in the walls, waited 
patiently, knowing that the garrison would 
soon be starved out and would capitulate. 
Nor was he wrong in his anikipaiions, for, 
reduced to the last extremity, on the tsth 
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October 1686* tKc garrison surrendered. The 
emperor entered in ^reat statep and pro¬ 
ceeded to the Hall of Audience in the cltadelp 
where he received the submission of the nobles, 
and where the k\ng Sikandar is said to have 
been brought before him in silver chains. The 
young king was allowed to remain in Bijapur, 
and was assigned a lakh of rupees annually 
for his maiotenance; but in three years after 
the fall of thocity he died, and, with himp pass¬ 
ed away the last of his race. Thus, after a 
brilliant career of very nearly two hundred 
years, die Adi I Shahi dynasty became extinct, 
and die ktngdoru merged Into the great empire 
ofDehii. 

Aurangzib remained for .^me years in the 
city, during which time a severe plague’visit¬ 
ed it, which, among its many victims, carried 
offhUquecn^ Sbe was buried in the enclo¬ 
sure known as the Begam Rauza in the Nau 
Bag* fn 1717 the city again suffered severely 
from famine. It was now under the emperor^s 
subhedar at Haidacabad; and, when the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk proclaimed his independence 
in 17^4, it became part of his possessionsp In 
iT^oJt was ceded to the Peshwa. During the 
period it was under the Marathas the ci^ 
sufTered severely. They found in its public 
buildings a. mine of material w hich they imme¬ 
diately proceeded to appropriate. The pa¬ 
laces were stripped of all their wood-work4 
beams, doorsp and windows were ruthlessly 
torn out and carted away; and so, when W'c 
look upon the mmains of these old buildings 
to-d^, the ravaging hand of man upon ihem is 
painmtly apparent, beside which the disintc- 
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gyrating process of time is nothing. Famines 
visited the now forlorn city at frequent inters 
valsand still further decimated its pojJulation* 
Many families left it and took up their abode 
in distant towns where their descendants still 
live. A few of the leading ramtlics remained 
behind, and their representatives are now 
almost in poverty* In 1818 it passed into the 
hands of the Raja of Satara^ and^ later on^ 
Bijapur^ together with the rest of the Satara 
kingdom, reverted to the British. It was for 
some time part of the Satara Colli&etorate, then 
it was handed over to Sholapur, and finally 
became a taiuJItn of the KaJadgi district* Late¬ 
ly Kaladgi was given up as the head-quarter 
station and Bijapur was selected as such. It 
is now the chief town of the Bijapur Collecto- 
rate of the Bombay Presidency, and at it 
reside the ^Hector, Judge^ and other officers 
in charge of that district. 
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